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‘“¢ Mine were the very cypher of afunction, to find the faults, whose fine 
stands in record, and let go by the actor.” . 
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The Times, or the Prophecy; a Poem: 4to. Pp. 28. 2s, 6d. 


J. M. Richardson. 1811. 


THAT Satirist must be a bold man, and feel a strong consci- 
ousness of his own intellectual. powers; who not only takes 
Churchill for his guide, but who. adopts the very subject. and 
title of one of his satires. By sodoing he courts comparison, 
as it were, and bids a stern defiance to the shafts of. criticism. 
We confess there are, in such conduct, the marks of a manliness 
of spirit, and independence of mind, which are highly suitable to 
the times in which we live ; aud which, when properly directed 
and applied, shall never want our honest commendations. In 
the present case, we have nothing to allege against the direction 
and application of the satirical talents of this poetical censor. 
He lashes vice with becoming sore and deplores, with ap- 
propriate feeling, the abandoned profligacy of a licentious age ; 
while public and private virtue receive from him those praises — 
which, next to an approving conscience, may be considered as 
their best reward. His abilities for the performance of this 
difficult and dangerous, though useful and important, task, are 
very much above the level of those talents “which, in, modern 
times, have been employed inthe infliction of the  satifical 
lash. ‘Nor, indeed, will they suffer from the comparison ta 
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which we have adverted above. This is no mean praise, but 
we hope to justify it by adequate proofs, before we lay down the 
pen. The very motto to his poem bears honourable testimony 
to his principles. 


«« Nanquam libertas gratior exstat 
Quam sub Rece rio.” 


Nor is the favourable impression thus excited in the least 
degree weakened by the opening lines of the poem. 


‘* In Britain’s happy isle, the man who draws 
His sword, and kills his friend without a cause, 
(Except when honour, prostituted name! 
Makes coxcombs risk their lives to save their fame,) 
The law, in wisdom, graciously ordains 
That self-same man a hanging for his pains. 
But still, (oh shame to Phoebus and the Nine ! 
May no such cruel destiny be mine, ) 

’Tis thought no skill in poetry to kill ; 

A merc’less bard may butcher whom he will: 
Translators stand acquitted of the crime ; 
E’en * * * * shines a homicide in rhyme.” 


The law certainly does award the punishment here named to 
the duéllist, who ‘ kills his man ;’ but the law’s ministers, jury- 
men, who very frequently fancy themselves wiser than legis- 
tors, who more frequently usurp the prerogative of royalty, 
who sometimes forget their oaths, and who often consider facts, 
(which alone are cognizable by them,) less than consequences, 
have ingeniously contrived to render the law, in this case, per- 
fectly nugatory. As to the murders committed by poets and by 
rhymsters, there is, unhappily, no court to take cognizance ot 
them; and, in truth, there is reason to apprehend ‘that, if a 
court were to be established for the purpose, a Grub-street jury, 
would be full as merciful, and not a whit more just, than the 
honest gentlemen, who sit, in a similar capacity, at Justice-hall, 
in the Old Bailey; who seem to take, at times, a singular plea- 
sure in acquitting culprits, and in turning old rogues loose on 
society to Commit new crimes. 

The bard laments over the ashes of fallen authors, and de- 

arted books, ingéniously discovers an use in the multiplication 
of blockheads, (to the great satisfaction of poor critics,) and 
vents his rational spleen on those sage commentators, so fash~ 
ionable in the present day, (when the revival of old fashions 
of every description, has become so prevalent,) who encumber 
the authors of yore with a ponderous mass of modern notes, 
sometimes obscuring plain sense by an ostentatious display of 
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useless erudition, and sometimes rendering dulness itself still 
more dull--- 


“* Jonson’s scenes (for Jonson’s learned pains 
Cau fill the belly, and confound the brains,) 
Are so transpos’d, that were he now to rise, 
How would the poet stare with wild surprise, 
And rack his brains at many a pond’rous note, 
To find the meaning out of what he wrote ! 
Such notes shal] ne’er our modern bards appal, 
Their meaning’s safe, who aim at none at all.” 


That a poet should deplore the hard fate of his predecessors 
in the path of fame, and should weep over the tombs of de- 
parted and neglected genius, is nothing more than natural. 
On that topic he is. sure to command a general sympathy ; 
while the patriotic muse, (if such a one there be,) must sigh 
at the degradation of her country as she contemplates the dis- 
graceful scene, 


** Say, what inducement ever yet was found, 
For wits to venture on poetic groand ?— 
Alas ! ’tis poor encouragement they meet, 
Their only choice a garret, or the Fleet. 
The mighty Homer was obliged to fast, 
But luckier Pope was amply paid at last : 
The Chancery thus, with true parental care, 
Bids the right owner starve to feed the heir. 
Butler, with wit and humour on his side, 
Wrote well—nor found a patron, till he died. 
Dryden, to whom the magic pow’r was given, 
With harmony to raise the soul to heaven, 
Long time the servant of a worthless court, 
Outliv’d, at last, its favour and support. 
Steele was distress'd, while laureat Cibber fed, 
Gay died insolvent,-Otway begg’d his bread : 
Savage, whose fate, too cruelly severe, 
The muse shall ne'er record without a tear ; 
From friends, from fortune, and from birthright driv’n, 
Despised, rejected, shunn’d by all—but heav’n ; 
Whose fame the muse shall give to future times, 
Died the sad victim of a parent’s crimes !” 


This, assuredly, is a most discouraging picture, calculatéd to 
eperate as a kind of Noli me tangere, to geritlemen who feel the 
Cacoethes Versificandi strong upon them : let them, however, 
be comforted, for there are, in these happy days, rich men who 
write verse, aud, which is more to the purpese, some men who 
become rich by writing verse: for instance, the author of 
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with a long train of poetical etceteras, too numerous for us to 
specify. But it must be confessed, that fashion, not taste, has 
conferred this reward; and that fiction, not truth; praise, not 
satire, has been the object of it. We admit, therefore, that 
our satirist has some reason for his exclamation--- 


“© What hope have I, whose rough, unpol'sh’d lays 
Speak truth, and give to none but honest praise ?” 


A very slender hope, we fear. Blockheads form a numerous 
corps, and he who assails them cannot expect quarter, much 
less encouragement. He must even be content to go on in his 
own way, and to lampoon dulness for the gratification of his 
own taste, and for the edification of his readers. 


“« If groping please thee, search each dark recluse, 
Where mournful Hafiz oft invokes the muse ; 
A melancholy bard, whose numbers creep, 

In harmless odes to solitude and sleep. 
Where grave Philanthropos, a moral youth, 
Fond of advice, writes any thing but truth ;— 
And §******, a sore tormenter of the nine, 
Takes leave of sense in many a sleepy line.” 


He may, certainly, have his wish, and “ be poor and proud,” 
if he be resolved to take such liberties with the fashionable 
poets, whose sonnets and elegies adorn the columns of owr fash- 
ionable prints. He is, we must confess, a most unfashionable 
a ; for who ever heard of such an antiquated, obsolete notion 
as this : 


“* Curs’d is the wretch, unworthy of the nine, 
Who dares to pen one mercenary line !” 


Indeed ! alas, we fear this malediction extends wider than 
the bard meant it to do; though we dare not assert, that it in- 
cludes all poetical writers of dedications, who may rather be 
said, possibly, to angle for gold fish, than to write for 
money. Well may our satirist style satire useful, if its lash be 
able to correct the vices at which our “parsons preach in 
vain.” Its-uéility would, in such case, be universally admitted, 
with the exception only of those who might feel its corrective 
influence on themselves. 


‘** But say, what crimes, in this regenerate age, 
Demand thy censure, and provoke thy rage '— 
An age like this, where true religion shines, 

And rogues, to ‘scape the gallows, turn divines ; 
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Assume the prophet’s name, and hold the rod, 

And call their blasphemy the word of God :— 
Where stammering peers, pursuing freedom’s cause, 
Will talk of virtue, while they break her laws ;— 
Where shameless poets prostitute the muse, 

And slumbering prelates preach to empty pews ;— 
When truth shal! dread, if once she ope her lips, 
Fines, law-suits, jeers, imprisonment, and whips ;— 
Where justice tries to lift her voice on high, 

While law, alarm’d, preserves a jealous eye ; 

Where cowards seek dishonourable graves, 

And freemen born become the worst of slaves :— 
The worst of slaves, in some accursed hour, 

The slaves of party, prejudice, and power ; 

What need of Satire then to mend the times, 

So great our virtues, and so small our crimes ?"’ 


The bard answers this question by observing, that it does 
not please the Almighty to inflict instant justice on the 
impious blasphemer, nor even to destroy a guilty race ; and 
that, therefore, the satirist has an imperative duty to fulfil, 
in the exposure, and, if possible, in the correction, of those 
grievous offences, and in holding up the offenders to public 
indignation and scorn. He cautiously, however, guards 
against the mistaken notion, that because God is slow to 
vengeance in this world, his wrath may never be kindled 
against those who presumptuously break his word, and defy 
his power. 

‘«¢ The hour approaches, the avenging hour, 
When those who storn’d his love, and mock’d his pow’r, 
Shall see black desolation’s flag unfurl’d, 
And fall the atoms of a sinking world ; 
Shall own this truth, the Christian’s noblest trust, 
Though God is merciful, he will be just: 


Having thus prepared the way, smoothed all difficulties, and 
removed all obstructions, the satirist exercises his lash with 
all the severity of offended justice. The first culprits on 
whose backs it falls, are the Itinerant and other raving Metho- 
dists, who infest the metropolis and its vicinity, and bring 
religion into discredit by distorted texts, by their false glosses, 
and by their fanatical conduct. 


“* Say, does my muse, beyond her prudence run ? . 
Vice rath no bounds—and satire should have none. 
Bold be the verse, when justice is the theme, 

Tho’ Bedlam rave, and H—n—g—n blaspheme : 
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Tho’ hell’s dread monster, Cerberus, may roar, 

And strongly guard the tabernacle door ; 

Tho’ vile apostates, Dr—r in their train, 

Talk loud, and plead their right to be profane ;— 
While gentle C—y—r, pretty spoken youth, 

Sings at his ease the mangled word of truth ; 

Talks smal), and picks his teeth, then reads the text— 
Converts a pretty girl, and weds her next. 

I Joath the puppy, with his gospel rules ; 

A preaching coxcomb is the worst of fools ! 

Though shrill-ion’'d W—ks, and bawling R—w—d come, 
And preach me deaf, they shalt not preach me dumb. 
The muse, regardless of superior force, 

Tho’ rapine, fraud, and murder, stop her course, 

Shall drag to light each minister of sin, 

In spite of toes without, and fiends within.” 


We are sorry to say, that there are such beings as “ preach- 
ing coxcombs,” even within the pale of the church ;—popular 
prechers, who are sometimes more anxious to receive applause, 
thai: ic impart edification ;—spiritual guides, transformed into 
obse«uious, bowing, courtiers ; for which amphibious race we 
are indebted chiefly to those fashionable places of resort, 
called proprietory chapels, excrescences on the establishment, 
subject to no episcopal authority, and exempted from all rules 

-but those of fashion and interest. When, in this Christian 
country, will these evils be remedied, by an adequate supply 
of new churches and chapels of ease, so that we may no 
longer suffer the well-founded reproach of driving our mem- 
bers out of the church, and compelling them to take refuge 
in a conventicle ? It is scarcely to be credited, that there are 
three parishes in the metropclis thus circumstanced. In one, 
which contains forty-seven thousand inhabitants, the pasish 
church holds only two hundred ; in a second, which has forty- 

. four thousand inhabitants, the church holds about three thousand; 
and in a third, which contains upwards of thirty-three thousand 
parishioners, the church holds only one thousand. In none 
of these parishes, is there a single chapel of ease, or, indeed, 
any chapel belonging to the established church. Thus, it is 
evident, that of one hundred and twenty-four thousand inha- 
bitants, places of worship are provided only for four thousand, 
so that one hundred and twenty thousand residents in those 
three parishes, must either go to no place of worship at all, 
or else frequent conventicles and meetings of different kinds. 
This is a dreadful reproach to the state, which ought to provide 
churches and chapels for all the members of the establishment. 
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An evil of such magnitude calls loudly for the interposition 
of our prelates, who cannot but grievously lament to see 
their flocks thus forced, as it were, out of the fold ; and whose 
duty it is to remonstrate with the government, and with the 
legislature on its continuance ; faught, as it is, with the 
most pernicious consequences, to the temporal and to the 
ternal welfare of the people. The vast increase of buildings in 
the capital, is, at all times, and in every point of view, an 
evil to be deplored ;—first, because where great multitudes 
are assembled in a town, vice is known, from experience, to 
prevail, ina much greater degree, than if the same number 
of people were to be dispersed in villages, and in different parts 
of the empire ; and’ secondly, because the drains made upon 
the country in order to people the metropolis, is highly _ 
judicial to the manufacturing and agricultural interests. But 
if Houses are to be multiplied, without a proportionate mul- 
tiplication of churches or chapels of ease, the evil is increased 
in a tenfold degree ; because the increased population must 
either be left without any place of worship whatever, and, 
consequently, without any religion at all, or, being forcibly 
ejected from the bosom of the church, must become schis- 
matics, and, as we have divine authority for pronouncing schism 
to be a sin, sinners also! Need, then, stronger motives be 
urged for stimulating the exertions of our prelates, or for 
inducing the government and the legislature of the country, 
to perform their duty ? 

The sarcastic remarks of the Satirist on the judges, had 
better been omitted ; judges are men, and, therefore, fallible ; 
they may have their prejudices too, (for what men are without 
prejudices) and where such prejudices interfere with what 
we feel to be the principles of justice, we shall be the first to 
deprecate their influence, and to avert their effects; but the 
characters of our judges are free from the stain of corrup- 
tion, they are pure and upright; and ought not therefore to be 
loosely assailed, on general grounds, which are more easily 
advanced than repelled, With the bard, however, most core 
dially, do we say, 

<¢ Give me the man of pure religious life, 
Who never yet debauch’d his neighbout’s wife ; 
No stuttering noisy peer, who, fond of fame, 
Dare to profane the patriot’s sacred name ; 
Who weds a trull, nor fears the world’s reproach, 
(A well-bred strumpet now, she keeps her coach !) 
Yes, give me one to fame and honour true, 
On whom the breath of slander never blew ; 
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Like Eldon, honest, eloquent, and bold, 
Whose virtue never yet was bought and sold : 
Whose country’s good, however knaves molest, 
His first, best, wish, lies centered in his breast. 


Many objects of the Satirist’s corrective muse we must 
leave wholly unnoticed ; and, catching her on her return from 
her excursive flight, join her again in her more serious mood ; 
still, however, disdaining the heavy trammels of method, and 
justifying her love of freedom by the example of “ Great 
Nature’s happy Commoners,” on which the libertine Lotha- 
rio descants so wisely. 


“* Soft is the linnet’s song, the thrush’s throat 
Warbles so sweetly clear, the blackbird’s note 
May charm, and Philomela’s mournful strain 
Dissolve the pensive soul, in pleasing pain ; 
But the free tuneful lark, that soars and sings, 
Feels freedom urge her note, and spread her wings ; 
Uncag’d, she pours her simple artless song, 
How softly sweet, the groves and woods among ; 
She, first to welcome morning’s genial ray, 
Sings to the setting sun, a parting lay.” 


With such a precedent in his favour, which, it must be 


admitted, he has eloquently urged, he proceeds to state why 
method does not suit his plan and his subject. 


“«* In spite of method I'll indulge my vein, 
Digression better suits my rambling strain ; 
No soft and silvery numbers rack my skull, 
T hate the verse that’s regular and dull. 
What, shall a bard who acts the censor’s part, 
To please the ear, leave unassail’d the heart ? 
Retail his syllables, light, pretty, things, 
And tune his fiddle till he breaks the strings ? 
Viee needs a bold attack, no mincing song, 
But one that’s nervous, honest, bold, and strong ; 
Verse that shall Jash (no common case in rhyme) 
The present age, and bear the test of time.” 


Having thus shaken off the trammels of method, he passes 
in review the corps of British satirists, from Pope to Cowper. 
Of Johnson he speaks with equal feeling and truth. 


*€ Johnson, whose mighty name the wise revere, 
With rigid morals amiably severe, 
Stood forth the champion of an injur’d cause, 
» Gave language grace, dispens’d the critic’s laws : 
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Deep silence reign’d, the dull pedantic crowd 
No longer idly vain, submissive bow’d ; 
Learning shook off her old scholastic yoke, 
And aseful science brighten’d as he spoke ; 
He proved to vice alone a stubborn foe, 

<ind virtae own’'d him as her friend below.” 


There are more justice and more truth in this brief delinea- 
tion of the qualities of Johnson’s mind, and of the effect of 
his writings, than in all the laboured dissertations whicly Seward 
wrote and which Scott edited. The character of Cowper is 
traced with equal skill. 


«* Cowper, with noble candour, touch’d the strings, 
Approving virtue listens while he sings ; 
That mild philanthropy, those thoughts refin’d, 
Which grac’d his deathless verse, adorn’d his mind. 
Religion, source of every pure desire, 
Glow’'d in his heart ; and wisdom's holy fire 
There found its altar, faith’: immortal flame, 
And gentle soothing charity, whose name 
Archangels in melodious concert sung; 
And hope, in native beauty ever young, 
Inspir'd his muse ; and nature’s breathing sweets, 
Her woodbine arbours, and her green retreats, 
Were themes he lov’d; and pity’s gentle charm 
He sweetly sung ; a wanton act of harm 
His soul abhorr’d; the wild and tim‘rous hare 
Fled to his roof, and found a refuge there. 
Yet oft to harsher themes his lyre he strang, 
And deep remonstrance dwelt upon his tongue ; 
O’er thoughtless guilt he dropp’d the prophet’s tears, 
And rous’d a slumbering nation into fears ; 
He prov’d a steady friend to all mankind, 
And virtue fixed her temple iu his mind.” 


The bard laments that the times are past when such sativists 
lashed the vices of a guilty age, and expresses his concern that 
none are left to follow their example, and to pursue their theme. 
He casts, however, another glance o’er times of yore; and 
sagely remarks, in allusion to our fifth Henry: 


«© *Tis well when princes, who, in earlier days, 
Were dupes of every mean dependant's praise, 
And, slaves to folly, rais'd a nation’s fears, 

Grow grave and wiser with increasing years ; 
And blushing for their sad misconduct past, 
Resume their native dignity at last.” 


He then depicts, in true colours, the reign of Henry the 
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fifth ; and, lastly, comes to the application of the historical 
Jesson, which he delivers in the form of a prophecy. 


‘< If then a prince aspire to Harry's fame, 
’ (And where shall monarch find a nobler aim ?) 
Let interest, will, and passion be subdu’d, 
And private friendship bow to public good.” 


All this we have recently seen, and have hailed the fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy (written in the last year) with heart-felt 
satisfaction; and we have reason to hope that the remaining 
parts of it will be equally fulfilled. 


‘* Let no dependants crowd around his gate, 
No greedy nobles live in idle state ; 
No carpet generals, full. of boasttul words, 
Who'll draw their toothpicks sooner than their swords ; 
No German Counts, who fiddlers were at home ; 
No fops from Paris, and no priests from Rome; ~ 
No wither'd doxies, full of amorous rage, 
Sad monuments of impudence and age ; 
No wit to set the table in a roar, 
With hacknied jests Joe Miller told before ; 
Like Bardolph, with the vine-leaf on his brow, 
And what was Bardolph once is Sh——y now ; 
These must no more employ his precious hours ; 
But the lost mind, resuming all her powers, 
With new-born vigour into life shall spring, 
And the light trifler perish in the king.” 


He next considers what will be necessary to ensure a happy 
reign to such a monarch, and points out those characters which 
ought to be excluded from all participation in public affairs. 


“* Let no gall'd bishop (secret be his name) 
In England’s church revive the popish flame, 
And bring before the jaundiced sight again, 
Those bloody scenes which curs'd a Stuart's reign. 
Trust not bis specious words, his artful wileg, 
For ‘ he may smile, and murder while he smiles !’ 
Hypocrisy shall strive in vain to hide 
His soul of malice, ignorance, and pride.” 


We trust this is a creature of the imagination; we know no 
character to which the picture presents a resemblance. We 
know, indeed, prelates, who have voted for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, but not, we should hope, from pride, much less from 
malice. Interest, or ambition, indeed, might have something 
to do with it; though we would rather impute such unconsti- 
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tutional, anti-protestant, opinions and conduct, to sheer igno- 
rance. Be that as it may, it is most earnestly to be desired 
that no such prelate should have the smallest influence on the 
councils of this realm. He might make a good minister for a 
James the Second, but must be a dangerous inmate to a 
Prince of the House of Brunswick, who holds his title to the 
throne, by a tenure essentially anti-papistical. 

The satirist traces this virtuous prince from his accession to 
his grave, and then delivers his last eulogy over his tomb. 


«© And when cold death (to him eternal gain) 
Shall close the mortal honours of his reign ; 
When tall of worth and years, and fair renown, 
He leaves an earihly for a heavenly crown ; 

The patriet’s tear shall bid his memory live, 
And all that virtue, ali that fame can give, 
Adorn his tomb, and shed a parting ray, 
And freedom pour her tributary lay. 

Long shall his race, to future heroes grown, 
With still increasing glories fill the throne ; 
Their honour'd names in fair succession run, 
The father’s virtues brightening in the son. 

‘* Surrounding nations shal) with envy see, 
That to be happy, Britons must be free ; 
And when the flag of liberty’s unfurl'd, 
We arm our hearts with steel—and dare the world.” 


There are, as our readers must have observed, in this poem, 
much of that animation and spirit which are necessary to give 
effect to the shafts of satire; and there is much also of a still 
better spirit, the spirit of a Christian, which makes him love 
virtue, and abhor vice. This is visible throughout the book ; 
and wherever religion is introduced, the author betrays a degree 
of feeling which proves him to be inearnest. On the whole, it 
is one of the most able satires of a serious cast which has been 
produced in modern times. 








Sketch of the present State of Caracas ; including a Journey from 
Caracas through La Victoria and Valentia to Puerto Cabello. 
By Robert Semple, Author of Two Journeys in Spain, &c. 
&e. 8vo. Pp. 182. 6s. R. Baldwin. 1812. 


THERE is scarcely a modern traveller whom we have accom- 
panied in his travels, with so much pleasure, (and from whose 
remarks on countries, their inhabitants, and manners, we have 
derived so much satisfaction,) as the intelligent author of the 
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sketch before us. Mr. Semple is a man of strong understand- 
ing, and of close observation; he has evidently seen much of 
human life, in various climates, and hence possesses a great 
fund, not only of positive, but of comparative, knowledge, (if 
we may be allowed the expression,) which is of essential ser- 
vice to him in his travels, and which enables him to impart to 
his readers a degree of information which is but rarely to be 
collected from the productions of modern travellers. 

‘that part of Spanish America which Mr. Semple visited has 
become highly interesting as the scene on which was exhibited 
the first.attempt to introduce into that vast Continent a revo- 
lution on French principles, and to shake off the trammels of 
ages. The political reflections on this event are to be found at 
the close of the volume, and he tells us, in his preface, that 
they might have been easily extended toa far greater length, 
but that he found so wide a field open to him, that he was 
compelled either to Stop at once, or prepare to enter into dis- 
cussions which, however compressed, would still be dispropor- 
tioned to the rest of the work. This might be, but neverthe- 
less, we cannot but regret the omission, as the remarks which 
he has made present the subject in so clear a light, as to con- 
vince us of his qualifications to discuss it more at large with 
considerable ability, and in a manner that could not fail to 
convey much interesting information to his readers. We hope 
therefor e, that he will be induced to alter his intentions, as the 
subject is une, of very great importance, and, at present, but 
imperfectly understood in this countty. We are sorry, too, 
that he has heen deterred by “ private motives,” (the cogency 
of which, however, we do not presume to question, ) from 
drawing the characters of some of the leading men now in Ve- 

nezuela, the theatre of the Revolution. 

The first chapter opens with the exclamation, “How melan- 
choly is the life of a sailor!” but, ere the conclusion of the 
third page, we find the tone altered, and, “ How “pleasant is 
the lite of a sailor!” strikes the eye of the reader. The author, 
however, is perfectly consistent with himself, and with human 
nature ;—he first considers the life of a sailor as it appears to 
a man not accustomed to it; and next, as it is estimated by the 
sailor himself. In short, he exhibits a brief and lively sketch 
of the disadvantages and advantages of a sea-life, which atfords 
no bad specimen of his general manner of writing. 


‘« How melancholy isthe life of a sailor! From the first hour of 
embarkation his habits and modes of life become essentially different 
from those of his bra&hren on shore. His habitation is not fixed, and 
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seems without foundation ; now leaning to this side, now to that; act- 
ed upon by every wave and by every breath of wind. Even his food 
is unnatural, engenders diseases, and can be relished only through 
Jong habit. Ofien for months he does not behold the cheerful facé of 
woman, nor green fields, nor cottages. So sad are the watry deserts, 
which he traverses, that a solitary and sterile land becomes to him an 
object of interest. At night he slumbers in a narrow hammock, from 
which, in the midst of dreams of home, he is often rouzed by the 
sound of danger. Rushing upon deck, he finds the vessel driving 
before the blast, or laid down upon her side by a sudden gale. ‘The 
rest of the night i is spent amidst cold and wet, and darkness, and stornis. 

Even the morning light is hardly welcome, since it serves only to dis- 
cover a turbulent and boundless ocean, in which he may possibly, ere 
long, be overwhelmed, and no sad memorial of him remain to tell his 


fate.” 


This is the gloomy side of the picture, not overcharged how- 
ever, but pourtrayed with the colours of truth. We shall now 
exhibit the opposite side of the eee, which is equally natu- 
ral, 


‘* Yet to some, how pleasant is the life of asailor! Forever roving 
about, he enjoys, without care, that variety which the Epicurean so 
sedulously, and often so vainly, seeks, as alone capable of giving a 
zest to the pleasures of existence. The fruits, the productions, the 
manners, of distant climates, become to him as familiar as those of his 
own country. He sees nature under every aspect ; and the widely va- 
rying races of mankind, the Chinese ard the Negro, the Indian and 
the Malay, are brothers with whom he has often conversed. It is 
the duty and the pride of a sailor to struggle with the tempest, which 
inures his mind and body to fatigue and danger. But storms clo not al- 
ways vex the surface of the deep, nor do clouds always darken the 
face of Heaven. Favourable breezes at intervals beat him snoothly 
along. He sees the sun rise in all his glory from the eastern waves, 
and disappear in the @rening as in a sea of fire. He contemplates 
with pleasure the tropical clouds, the rich and splendid colours of 
which bid defiance to the art of the painter, aud awaken to admira- 
tion even the rudest mind. He alone with his level horizon can con- 
template in all its magnificence the star-light canopy of Heaven, or the 
moon reflected on every side frcm a thousand broken waves. Who 
would not undetgo a few hardships and privations, to arrive at the ens 
a of objects so sublime? How pleasant is the life of a sai- 
or!” 


This is, in fact, a picture of human life, which always pre- 
sents two sides; the dark and the fair; which has its storms 
and its calms; its rude billows of adversity, and its glossy sur- 
face of prosperity. Such an opening is ‘calculated to put the 
reader in good humour with his travelling companion, and to 
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prepare him for a pleasant and amusing journey. Nor will ex- 
pectations so raised experience disappointment; for Mr. Sem- 
ple has a fund of good sense,.and intelligence, which enable 
him to give an interest to every scene which he visits, and to 
every subject which he discusses. 

He left Gravesend on the 27th of August, 1810, and on the 
15th of October reached Curacoa, which is not more than fif- 
teen leagues from the Spanish Main. 


“‘It was imaginéd,” says our author, ‘ that the declaration of 
independence by the province of Venezuela, by opening the ports of 
the continent to a direct trade, would operate to the disadvantage of 
Curacoa, or rather supersede the necessity of such a depét altogether. 
This may no doubt be true in some degree; but recent occurrences 
have shewn that no advantages of soil or situation can recompence the 
want of a stable and efficient government, and the consequent inse- 
curity of life and property. Whatever property may be adventured to 
Curacoa is, at least, safe, so long as British laws and British power 
ptotect it. Butno sooner do we pass those strongly marked bounda- 
ries, than we tread on unstable ground, and unfortunately, those who 
have considered the subject most attentively are the most doubtful as 
tothe result.” 


This is perfectly true, and equally true is it, that in the pre- 
sent state of that part of the Spanish Continent in which the 
revolutionary government has been established, there is no se- 
curity either for property, or for life. At Curacoa there was 
one of the West India black regiments, at whose presence the 
inhabitants, at first, were greatly alarmed. All the horrors of 
Saint Domingo were before their eyes, heightened by the exag- 
gerated accounts of refugees from that Island, and they did not 
take the trouble to examine into the particular circumstances 
to which those horrors were to be ascribed. But the exempla- 
ry conduct of the regiment at length removed their apprehen- 
sions, and made them dismiss all regret for the absence of Eu- 
ropean soldiers. After a fortnight’s residence at Curacoa, Mr. 
Semple sailed for the Port of La Guayra, on the Spanish main, 
where he landed on the 5th of November. Hence he proceeded 
to Caracas, over a tract of country, beautifully diversified, and 
presenting many grand and interesting objects. The town of 
Caracas is situated at the extremity of a valley, twenty miles in 
length, and from four to seven in breadth. 


“* The streets are in general about a hundred yards apart, and as 
they intersect each other at right angles, the whole town is by this 
means divided into square portions, called Quadras. When one of 
these is left unoccupied by houses, there remains of course a plaza, of 
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open square, Occupying the same space as the quadra. This construc- 
tion is abundantly simple, and is perhaps the best that can be adopted 
for a large town, where the nature of the ground admits of it. It is 
upon a similar plan that Philadelphia is built ; but the want of open 
squares renders that otherwise beautiful city somewhat too dull and 
uniform.” 

«« There are several squares in Caracas; but none of them worthy 
of notice, except the Plaza Mayor, or great square, where the market 
for fruits, vegetables, fish, and other simaller articles, is held. The 
east side is principally occupied by the cathedral, the south by the 
college, and the west by the public prison. Within these is, as it 
were, another square, formed principally by ranges of low shops, which, 
however convenient in a commercial point of view, entirely disfigure 
the whole. The principal fountain discharges itself in the middle of 
the north side. In this square may be seen the fruits which we have 
been accustomed to consider as peculiar to very different climates, all 
brought from the distance of a few leagues. The banana, the pine 
apple, and the sapadillo, are mingled with the apple, the pear, and the 
chesnut. The potatoe and the plaintain, fresh provisions which seem 
to belong to the temperate zones, and those kinds of fish which are 
peculiar to tropical seas, are here offered for sale on the same spot. It 
has been observed of the United States of North America, that in the 
different states of society, they present, in the succession of space, what 
seems to belong only to different periods of time. Here, on the con- 
trary, it may be observed that, in ascending from the shore of the 
ocean to these elevated and temperate regions, we experience ina 
short lapse of time what seems to belong only to long intervals of space, 
and pass ina few hours from the torrid to the finest climates of the 
temperate zone. 

** The cathedral of Caracas is heavily built, and the interior con- , 
struction is badly planned ; as, during the celebration of mass, a great 
proportion of the number of people which the church is capable of 
holding cannot see the priest ; a most essential point where the cere- 
mony constitutes so essential a part of the devotion. The length of 
the cathedral is, about 90 yards, by 27 in breadth. It is supported by 
24 pillars, without beauty or proportion ; but its brick steeple contains 
the only public clock in the town,,and may thus compensate by its 
utility for what it wants in elegance. 

“ Next in point of importance, and superior in the richness of its 
ornaments, is the parochial church of Alta Gracia, which was built 
chiefly at the expence of the people of colour, and to which they seem 
to have contributed through emulation. It is by farthe most splendid 
church in Caracas, and does some honour to the zeal of the contribu- 
tors, if not to the taste of the architects, or of those who had the direc- 
tion of its ornamenting. 

** The church of La Candelaria gives name to the quarter of the 
town in which it stands, and was built by the settlers from the 
Canaries, called here Islenos, or Islanders. ‘Besides these, there are 
two other parish churches, St. Rosolia and St. Paul, three Monas- 
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teries for friars, two nunneries, and three hospitals, of which one is 
for lepers alone. 

«« The population of Caracas is upwards of forty thousand, of which 
about one-third are whites. Among the remainder atea very few 
Indians ; butthe mixture of Indian blood is general. Almost all the 
handicrafts are carried on by freed men of colour, who are in general 
ingenious, but indolent and indifferent to the highest degree. They 
promise, without the smallest intention of performing, and appear 
perfeetly unmoved when reproached with their falsehood. But 
indifference on this score is not peculiar to their class alone. 

‘«« The college is the only public institution for education ; and hither 
all the youth of Caracas of the better classes are sent for that purpose. 
‘The routine of education is such, as it may be supposed to have been 
in Spain, two hundred years ago: afew common Latin authors, 
catechisms, and the lives of Saints, being the chief studies. A free 
mde of thinking is, however, rapidly spreading among the young 
men, and may hereafter produce the mosi important effects.” 


The valley in which this town is situated, was more obsti- 
natcly contested by the natives, on the first invasion of their 
territory, than any other part of New Spain. Mr. Semple 
describes the inhabitants of this valley as advantageously dis- 
tinguished, for quickness of perception, activity, and intel- 
ligence, from the natives on the coast. Though the want of a 
good education, and still more their blind subjection to 
an ignorant and interested priesthood, render their national 
advantages of little avail_—They are, indeed, represented as 
destitute of honour, sincerity, and truth. The women of 
Caracas are said to retain much of the manners of their mother 
country. They are handsome, sprightly, pleasing, and affable. 
---Fyom Caracas our traveller proceeded to Puerto Cabello, 
through La Victoria, and Valencia. At an inn on the road, he 
and his companion, fellin with the owner of a coffee plantation, 
who appears to have chalked out for himself much the same 
kind of life, as the Englishman whom Mrs. Guthrie discovered, 
in her travels through the Crimea, in voluntarily exile, with a 
fair Circassian; though he did not choose so delightful a spot, 
nor provided himself with an equal portion of philosophical, or 
Christian, patience. 


‘* He had come (to the Inn) himself to gamble, and brought his 
wife and sister to attend mass ; which they had done regularly every 
day fora month ; and having thus said the proper number of ave- 
marias, acd laid i in a sufficient stock of devotion, they were preparing 
to return with it to their solitary habitation, where they might proba- 
bly remain another year without seeing a church, 

** We turned off from our road into a deep valley, where lay the 
coffee estate of our companion, and which we found to be but newly 
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commenced ; and surrounded on every side by woods. The young 
coffee plants were all shaded by low frames, covered with a species of 
fern, which effectually excluded the heat of the sun, and is always 
necessary, we were told, for the first year. The House commanded 
a view all over the valley, where there was not auother human habi- 
tation; the land, with little cultivation, yielded every vegetable ne- 
cessary for subsistence ; and the neighbouring woods abounded with 
deer, which occasionally, as we rode along, burst through the 
thicket. Here, it might be thought, an independent man, married 
to a young and beautiful woman, the peaceial monarch of all areund 
him, might pass a life worthy of envy. But the human mind, it 
would appear, requires or relishes more powerful stimulants than the 
calm beauties of nature. Our companion was already dissatisfied with 
his lot, which afforded such few varieties, and had frequent recourse 
to gambling, with the nearest planters, in order to agitate his soul 
with the strong alternations of hope and fear.” 


This discontent must have proceeded from a defective edu- 
cation, which left his mind without those resources which 
supply the want of external gratifications, and afford food for 
contemplation and study. Probably, too, he had no books, 
and, very likely, the only books he had perused were the 
Catechisms and the Lives of ihe Saints, which filled the library 
of the College of Caracas, and which, with the General 
Councils, the Decretals of the Popes, and a few Pastoral 
Charges, and monkish legends, are deemed sufficient to qualify 
a Papal candidate, even in England, for holy orders! Among 
the woods on the mountains of San Pedro, in the vicinity of this 
planter’s solitary retreat, Mr. Semple was “ credibly informed” 
the Unicorn (so frequently considered as fabulous) was found. 


** Several colonists mentioned having heard of such an animal ; 
but, in Caracas, a native of Old Spain, a young man of respecta- 
bility, assured me positively, that once, when shooting with a party 
on these mountains, one of his companions killed an animal, which 
he narrowly inspected, more resembling a very large goat than a deer, 
and having only a single horn exactly in the middle of the head I 
could not refuse yielding belief to this account, which was repeated 
to me at various times, without the smallest appearance of exaggera- 
tion, or the idea of there being any thing extraordinary in the circum- 
stance. Itis probable, that a very few years will either-bring forward 
undeniable proofs of the existence of this animal, or afford just 
grounds to suspect the truth of all the narrations concerning it.” 


We see no reason to disbelieve the plain assertions of men, 
who had no interest to deceive, and who were not aware of the 
doubts which had arisen respecting the existence of the uni- 
corn. Nor can we easily concéive what proof can be deemed 
requisite for the establishment of the fact, if the testimony of 
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an eye-witness of unimpeached, and undoubted, veracity, is to 
be rejected, on no other ground than because people who 
have not seeu such an animal choose to believe that it is no 
where to be found. On the road to Valencia, the travellers 
passed a beautiful lake, about thirty miles in length, and twelve 
at the broadest part, in width, greatly resembling Loch Lo- 
mond in Scotland, though not surrounded by such grandeur of 
mountain scenery. It is called the Lake of Valencia. After 
a pleasant journey, they reached their destined port, in safety. 
But Puerto Cabello, though the only harbour in that part of the 
Spanish mai, afforded not a single inn, and Mr. Semple, and 
his companion, were indebted to the hospitality of an individual, 
io whom they -had letters of recommendation, for bed and 
board. ‘The goodness of this harbour, however, is more than 
counterbalanced by the extreme Insalubrity of the place, which, 
in the summer and autumn, no stranger can visit with i impu- 
nity. Here Mr. Semple took leave of his companion, and, in’ 
ten days, set off on his return to Caracas, where he had left 
his brother. Having completed his tour, he presents an inte- 
resting summary to his weaders, in which he recapitulates, 
with much pleasantry, the prominent objects which arrested 
his attention. His account of the manners of the people is 


by no means flattering; certainly not such as would tempt a 


stranger to establish his residence among them. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of the country, however, are said to differ essentially 
from those of the towns. 


** After passing the great chain of mcuntains which borders all this 
coast, from the gulph of Venezuela to that of Paria, we come to 
immense plains, devoid of trees, known by the general name of Las 
Llanos, or the Plains. Beyond them are other ridges of high moun- 
tains, which the traveller beholds rising gradually above the horizon, 
like land when first discovered at sea. ‘These plains afford pasturage 
to innumerable cattle, the proprietors of which reside in the great 
towns, leaving them to the care of slaves, or people of colour. Hence 
a population is rapidly forming of a character wholly different from 
that of the immediate descendants of Europeans, or the natives of 
the coast. A bold and lawless race, accustomed to be always on 
horseback, and living nearly in a state of natare, wanders over these 
plains. Among them are many professed robbers, who render tra- 
velling dangerous, and are already beginning to form into small bands. 
They live almost entirely on the flesh of cattle, without regarding to 
whom they belong ; killing an animal at @very meal, and, after satis- 
fying their hunger, leaving the remainder of the carcase to the birds 
of prey, and the wild animals of the desert. ‘These men are well 
known, and frequently pointed out in the villages, but the inefficacy 
of the laws leaves them at liberty, until some act of uncommon atro- 
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city excites the attention of the magistrates. Even after being seized, 
they frequently make their escape, either through the carelessness of 
their’ keepers, or the delays of justice; and return with increased 
avidity to. their former mode of life. In the viilages and small towns 
thinly scattered over these plains, great dissoluteness of morals pre- 
vails. The mixture of races is a source of endless corruption, to 
which are joined a climate inducing indolence and voluptuousness, 
and the total absence of all refined methods. of passing time away, 
The highest delight both to women and men, is to swing about in their 
ha ammocks, and smoke gigars. Gambiing toexcess, and tormenting 
of bulls, are their principal amusements. [Religion has no beneficial 
effect upon their morals; if they commit sins, they confess them, 
and are forgiven. ‘Yo all this is joined an apathy which is astonish- 
ing. Liveliness forms no part of their character; on the contrary, 
they generally speak in a mild and drawling tone, which gives the 
highest idea of indifference, and almost of a disinclination to the 
trouble of opening their mouths. When a little animated, however, 
this softness in the voice of the women, it must be-confessed, is not 
unpleasing, until its monotony becomes tiresome to the ear of an 


European.” 


The existence of such a race of people as that described in 
the former part of this extract, is a matter of no small impor- 
tance, in a country, in which the spirit of revolution has 
begun to rage; and ina great portion of which there appears 


to be a fixed determination to shake off all dependance what- 
ever-on the mother country. It is more than possible, that 
when the European settlers, and all the inhabitants of the ci- 
ties and towns shall have exhausted their strength in the ruin- 
ous struggles of civil contention, this rude and hardy race may 
pour down upon them, as the Goths of old did on the Southern 
parts of Europe, snatch from the conquering party the fruits 
of victory, and reduce the more civilized part of the continent 
to a state of abject slavery or vassalage, under these ferocious, 
lawless, and sanguinary, vagrants. 

The last chapter contains Mr. Semple’s reflections on the 
civil war in this inter resting country. They are the reflections 
of a man of judgment, who has thought deeply on the subject 
which he professes to discuss ; and he gives us a better idea of 
the origin, progress, and extent, of the revolutionary spirit in 
New Spain, than we had before been able to collect from any 
other sources of information. It appears that, from the first, 
there was a very large party fully prepared oe the immediate 
assertion of absolute in dependence. Ai nd the whole plan seems 
to have been conceived on French principles, and executed 
after a French model. The declaration of independence was 
made on the fourth of July, a day celebrated in the annals of 
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revolutionary France. And all the loyal and well-disposed 
inhabitants cither attempted to resist this new order of things, 
and were seized, and executed, for presuming to think, and act 
for themselves, or else voluntarily deserted 2 country, which 
could no longer afford security for property or for life. 


‘€ Nothing,” says our author, ‘* appeared to me more remarkable 
than the tameness with which such numerous and respectable classes 
of meu suffered themselves to be sent away from a country, which 
they had so Jong enriched by their labours. Had they united together 
to assert their privileges, and acted with common prudence and cou- 
rage, the existence of the new governmeat would have been endan- 
gered, had it attempted violently to oppress them. On the contrary, 
they first suffered their numbers to be thinned, and their spirits 

damped by the seizure and exile of their principal members. and then 
attempted insurrections which exposed the whole to just suspicion, 
and involved them in one common ruin. Now, when away from the 
scene of action, they are loud and rancorous in their expressions of 
revenge, and exult in the hope of one day seeing the authors of their 
misfortunes punished. Bat it is now too late; they have thrown 
away all theiv advantages, and the day of their power is past. ‘The 
French nobility and royalists would have totally changed the character 
of the revolution, had they remained at home. As soon as they 
pissed the frontiers, they became confounded with the common mass 
of enemies, and possessed no more power than any other equal num- 
ber of armed men.” 


These remarks, as applicable to the better classes of society 
on the Spanish main, are perfectly true ; but they were 
situated very differently from the novilityin France. ‘They had 
‘every means of unicn, every opportunity for co-operation, 
every advantage of FESOUCES, local and gene ral ; and their 
numbers, moreover, were such that they might easily have 
averted the storm, to me pressure of which they so readily 
yielded. But this wes by no means the case with the French 
nobility, at the commencement of the revolution. ‘They were 
scattered over a wide extent of country, ap d, in every place, 
had a vast majority to contend with. Itis by no means certain, 
therefore, that, had tlrey remained in: France, they would have 
been able to stem the revolutionary tide, or to preserve even 
the wrecks of ancient institutions. We rather incline to think, 
(though not disposed to hazard any decisive cpinion on the. 
subject) that they would only have served to increase the my- 
riads of victims, whom the worthies cf the revolution duomed 
to destruction. 

There were other points of similitude between the revelu- 
tion in France and that in Spanish America. Soon after it 
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began, the latter was marked by the establishment of revolu- 
tionary clubs, denominated “ Patriotic Societies ;”’ asserting the 
fullest liberty of opinion for themselves, they denied it to others, 
and compellet tneir fellow-citizens, who were equally, according 
to ‘heir own principles, entitled to think and to act for them- 
selves, to adopt their new creed, and implicitly to obey them, 
or to pay for their resistance with their lives! The revolution 
began at the Caracas (apparently through the intrigues of Ge- 
neral Miranda) where a junta was estallished for temporary 
perpeses ; to which succeeded a Triumvirate, whose authority, 
however, was both counteracted and controlled, by a club, 
formed on the model of the first Jacobin club in France. 


‘* This is a heterogeneous assembly calling itself the Patriotic 
Society, which regalarly meets to harangue ov political topics, and 
frequentiy to discuss with very little reserve the measures, or what, 
according to them, ought to be the measures of their own govera- 
ment. A considerable number of Frenchmen are members of this 
society, where they frequently appear conspicuously. The whole 
indeed bears strong marks of Freach origin, and has a close athinity 
to the memorable Jacobin Club, both in the wildness and extrava- 
gance of the harangues which are frequently delivered, and in its 
influence over the measures of government. About six months «fier 
his arrival, General Miranda was elected president, and immediately 
introduced, as members, four Mulattoes, to the great satisfaction of 
all lovers of real equality. Nothing farther need be said of the com- 
position of this club; nor will it after this be a matter of surprize, 
that the conduct of England should be a subject of frequent repre- 
hension. So far bas this been carried, that shortly b fore the declara- 
tion of absolute independence, a regular deputation from the society 
was suffered to prono nce, before the congress, a long philippic 
against the tyrants of the seas. It is haraly possible to impute this 
step, so highly and openly impolitic on the part of the congress, to 
any other cause than the fear of offending the Patriotic Society by a 
refusal. Yet, were it not for the interference of Great Britain, ail 
the ports of Venezuela would have been strictly blockaded by Spanish 
ships of war from Puerto Rico and Cuba.” 


Nothing could prove more satisfactorily, that freedom alone 
was not the object of these rebellicus colonists, than the abuse 
of England, which has been the ouly steady and firm cham- 
pion of civil liberty. ‘The French in Venezuela adopted the 
same system as they pursued in Poland, previous to the final 
dismemberment of that devoted country. There they established 
patriotic clubs, and propagated revolutionary principles ; thus 
affording a plausible pretext for the interposition of foreign 

owers. As to Miranda, who was fostered and protected in 
England, he must be the basest of miscreants, as we know 
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him to be the most contemptible of men, to encourage in his 
followers the abuse of the British Government. 

After the congress at Caracas had decreed the independence 
of the provinces, no pains were taken to ascertain the senti- 
ments of its numerous inhabitants. But, these brawlers for 
liberty instantly assumed the power of suppressing all liberty 
of opinion, and of action, in their countrymen, and sent an 
armed force against the city of Coro, to force them to be free. 
In short, these worthy patriots hoisted the standard of civil 
war, as the first symbol of independence, and carried fire and 
sword through the country. ‘They met, however, with an 
obstinate resistance, both at Coro and at Valencia; at the last 
of which places, Miranda, who is aman of no talents, was 
shamefully beaten at the first attack, though he ultimately 
succeeded by superiority of numbers. 


“‘ Thus ended,” says our author, ‘ for the present, the war with 
Valencia, but civil rancour bad not subsided. According to public 
accounts, plots and conspiracies either shortly afterwards took place, 
or were imputed to the inhabitants of this unfortunate city asa 
ground for proscriptions and executions. Whatever may be the pre- 
sent state of things, it is evident that the see's of hatred and discon- 
tent must be deeply and widely sown. Caracas appears to have 
assumed too much to herself, and, under false ideas of promptness 
and energy, to have pursued aconduct which may bear the imputa- 
tion of rashness and cruelty. What right, it may be said, bas that 
city to dictate Jaws to Coro and Valencia, and in case of their refusal, 
to march armies against them? The right of force, it will be 
answered, and of sound policy, which, after the steps already taken, 
render it necessary, as much as possible, to shut the door against the 
introduction of foreign troops. Be it so; but cease then, in con- 
gresses and patriotic societies, to declaim against Europe, for vindi- 
cating acts of blood, by laws of policy; and do not be surprised, 
if, by the same rules, a foreign force should justify its intrusion upon 
the territory of Caracas.” 


It would seem as if rebellion hada necessary tendency to 
roduce despotism; and, indeed, it is proper that the punish- 
ment should speedily follow the crime. ‘These patriots eon- 
tinued to pursue the French system; they suffered no one to 
leave a town without a passport; they adopted the revolu- 
tionary nickname of citizen, and abandoned all hereditary titles; 
and, in a newspaper published by authority, they inserted the 
reflections from the Moniteur, and from certain [English prints, 
on the Speech of the Prince Regent, at the opening of Par- 
liament, while they omitted the Speech itself. A conserip- 
tion was adopted, and men were taken by force from the 
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pursuits of agriculture, and dragged to the army! With 
such signs, has the dawn of freedom been ushered in in New 
Spain. The conduct of these people, too, has been as strongly 
marked by cowardice, as by tyranny, and often, indeed, 
the former is the result of the latter. For, as Mr. Sem- 
ple truly remarks,— 


‘© While the monarchy of Spain was entire, every species of 
tyranny and oppression was submitted to; looms and vineyards were 
destroyed lest they should interfere with the industry of the mother 
country, in this instance falsely socalled ; when Miranda landed in 
Venezuela with an armed force, professing ‘that he came to break the 
chains of the colonists, not one joined his standard, nor was the 
smallest movement made in his favour. But no sooner was Spain 
perfidiously robbed of her monarch, and her territory overrun by 
hostile armies, than the spirit of insurrection began to break out. In 
proportion as her difficulties increased, the American Patriots con- 
tinued to take bolder measures, and gave hints of their final deter- 
mination. At length, when Spain appeared plunged in the lowest 
depths of misery, short of total subjugation, and when even her 
enemies might have shed a tear over her misfortunes, the colonists 
threw off all the flimsy veils of attachment to a common monarch, 
ora mother country, and declared their absolute and complete inde- 
pendence.” 


In short, the revolution in New Spain is marked by fea- 
tures of the most disgusting nature. ‘That the colonists had 
solid reasons for complaint against the Spanish government, 
who imposed checks on their industry, restrictions on their 
trade, and obstacles on their exertiuns of every kind, will not 
admit of dispute ; but they should have waited patiently te 
see what the New Government of Spain would do to meliorate 
their situation. They should have afforded every possible 
assistance to the generous efforts of their countrymen directed 
to the real emancipation of their native land, frem the into- 
lerable yoke of foreign usurpation. And when something 
like a settled state of things had been established, they should 
have preferred their claims for an adequate portion of civil 
liberty, to the regular authorities of the state. If their claims 
had been rejected, they might then have had at least a colour- 
able pretext for separating themselves from the parent coun- 
try. But it does not appear, from the intelligent account 
before -us, that the people most injured, by the arbitrary 
enactments of the Spanish monarchy, that is, the men of 
property, and the mercantile interest in the colonies, were 
those who began the rebellion. ‘he signal seems to have 
been given by that obscure adventurer, Miranda, who had 
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neither property to risk, nor character to lose, but who, on the 
contrary, hoped to gain something, amidst the fruits of con- 
fiscation, rapine, and plunder, which he knew, from experience, 
the subversion of ancient institutions would not fail to produce 
in abundance. 

If the proffered mediation of Great Britain be accepted by the 
colonists, as it has been by the Spanish Government, we trust 
it will be exercised with a view to bind the former to the latter, 
by the strong bond of mutual interest,—that such stipulations 
will be made, as will establish the rights and liberties of the 
colonists, upon a firm and legal footing; as will render them, 
in short, subjects of the Spanish monarchy, returning alle- 
giance for protection, and not slaves of Old ‘Spain, kept only 
to nourish the indolence, to pamper the luxury, and to gratify 
the pride, of the parent state. By such equitable conduct, the 
British Government would deserve, and, we hope, would 
acquire, the confidence of the people of both countries ; and 
would recover that character, which has been, to a certain 
degree, injured, by the equivocal measures which have been 
hitherto pursued by it, since the commencement of the 
contest. Our ministers are accused, by Mr. Semple, and 
with great shew of reason, it must be confessed, of having 
been actuated by no fixed principle, but of having had the 

romotion and extension of the trade of this country with 
Spanish America, for the sole object of their pursuits, and the 
governing motive of their conduct. They have afforded no 
direct assistance to the insurgents, but they have prevented 
the Spanish Government from blockading the ports occupied 
by them, and have thus given them indirect assistance. Thus 
have they afforded just cause of displeasure to both parties. 
We agree, then, with the author, that “the idea of not 
interfering at all, was great and_noble, but it should have been 
strictly pursued, or abandoned only for objects of the first 
necessity.” It is not too late, however, to repair this error, 
and to retrieve our character; and, we trust, the favourable 
opportunity offered by the acceptance of our mediation, will 
not be lost. 


‘Within these few years,” Mr. Semple remarks, ‘‘ 2 new spirit 
has arisen in America, which is spreading with the rapidity of a 
religious fanaticism. I mean an affectation of total independence, 
as Americans, in every respect, not merely politically, but even to 
a fastidiousness of acknowledging any obligations to Europe. We 
re-vi-it with delight the shores of Greece and Italy, and think it no 
disgrace to acknowledge al] the benefits derived by our rude fore- 
jathers, and even by ourselves, from these great sources of taste and 
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science. Not so with this modern and numerous sect of Americans,” 
(chiefly sprang from the dregs and outcasts of Europe) ‘ who, in 
spite of common sense, would fain persuade themscives and others, 
that arts and sciences,” (the art, we presume, ot getting money, rem 
guocungue modo rem, and the science of fraud, in which their superiority 
must beackuowledged) ‘‘liberty andlaws,” (both of which are founded 
on a British example, and on a British model) ‘‘ are incigenous to the 
new world. Hence the proposal seriously made in the United States 
of adopting a new language, or changing the name of the present 
to that of the Freedonian, that they might not any more be under the 
sad necessity of speaking English.” 


We should like much to see this notable threat carried into 
execution ; but why be ashamed of their proper name ? why not 
call it the Yankee language? And a precious language it 
would he! As it is they had better deplore their inability to 
speak English, for, in truth, they murder it so unmercifully 
that an Englishman scarcely recegnises his native tongue in 
the mouth of an American.—But we hasten to finish our 
quotation. 


** Hence the pity with which the Spanish Americans affect to 
deplore the fate of the Aborigines cf their country, and-in all their 
New constitutions invite the Indians, hitherto treated with so.much 
contempt, to a nominal participation of their privileges. In nume- 
rous and increasing instances, this spirit rises to a species of fanatical 
hatred against Europeans, who are termed ferocious, cruel, and per- 
fidious, whilst the Americans are magnanimous,- mild, and just ; 
in others, this bitterness is vented against the subjects of the parent 
state. Thus the English are denominated free booters, tyrants, end 
roffians, by their descendants,” (that is, by the descendants of their 
pickpockets, felons,and convicts of various kinds) ‘* and the Spaniards 
by theirs, are contemptuousiy called Godos, or Goths; and all the 
cruelties committed since the days of the first conquerors, are heaped 
npon the heads of the present generation, while the term of Madre 
Patria, cr mother country, is used sneeringly, and by way of reproach.” 


From the prevalence of this spirit, Mr. Semple is of opinior, 
that South America will never again be subject to the dominion 
of any European power ; he is, at the same time, very far from 
thinking, that the reign of liberty and peace is likely to be the 
consequence of her emancipation ; for, he concludes, that she 
will be divided into a vast variety of petty states and govern- 
ments, without any bond of union, and, consequently, without 
any security for independence. On this subject, however, we 
shall not offer an opinion; the discussion would lead us into 

a wide field of speculation and conjecture, into which we have 
not the smallest inclination to enter. We shall, therefore, 
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take our leave of Mr. Semple, offering him our best thanks for 
the entertainment andinformation which he has afforded us, 
in -his interesting sketch. 








A Sermon preached in the two Parish Churches at Birmin gham, for 
the benefit of the Blue Coat Charity School in that Town, on 
Sunday, April 26th, 1812. By the Rev. J. Cooke, M. A. 
Head Master of King Edward’s Free School, and Rector of 
Bryagisyn, county of Monmouth. Published by the particu- 
lar request of the Committee of the € Tharity School, and of the 
congregation, *Second Edition, 4to. Pp. 16. Chapman, 
Birmingham. 

“REQUESTS to print,” a vain man may easily obtain: a wise 

man will sometimes hesitate to comply with them, even when 

they are perfectly veluntary. In requesting the publication of 
this sermon, the committee and congregation of St. Martin’s 

and St. Philip’s have paid a compliment to their own taste, and 
the soundness of their principles, whilethe excellent purpose for 
which it was preached is sufficient to repel the keenest shafts 
of criticism. But it wants no shield. The author has the 
rare excellence of combining dignity, ein and plainness. 

Psalm cxxvil. v. 4. 

** As arrows are in the hand of a mighty man, soare children 
of the youth.” Mr. C. observes, “ that the character and influ- 
ence of man in society will depend greatly on the determination 
and im pulse given to his moral and intellectual faculties in child- 
hood and youth.” As arrows m the hand of a mighty man, 
“ are weapons salutary or destructive ; so are the children of 
men by early habit and communications, possessed of those 
powers aid qualities which render them good or bad citizens, 
a blessin s or a bane to the community.” Conformably with 
this view of the text, the preacher considers the evils political 
and mor: | resulting irom the want of education in the lower 
classes,— and, the means of diminishing them which Christian 
charity his provided.— 

With respect to the children of the profligate poor, he ob- 
serves, 

“Doomed to hereditary ignorance and depravity they may em- 
phatically be said to be ‘ born in sin and children of wrath.’ The 
bud of infint innocence is worm-eaten. The first inlets of sense 
ere inlets of corruption, the first sounds they hear are blasphemies; 
the first sights they behold impurities ; and often the first Jessons 
they receive from their unnatural parents are lying and theft. Mark 
now the progres s of these infant reprobates ; their licentious passions 
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‘* growing with their growth, and strengthening with their strength,” 
without any counterpoise to the force of depravity from the checks 
of conscience or the fear of God: before the age of maturity they 
become ripe for every cringe.” 


Mr. C. points out what useful instruments these young sinners 
are in the hands of old offenders. ‘The following remark 
claims particular attention at the present alarming period. 


‘These, especially in times of popular commotion, are the 
‘arrows in the hand of the giant.’ Anarchy, ready winged for the 
work of plunder and destruction, and for breaking down the mounds of 
lawful authority. hese are the principal victims of the violated 
laws: for it isa fact ascertained by recent- enquiry, that the greater 
number of those who have been sentenced to expiate their crimes at 
the fataltree, have scarce reached the age of manhvod, and have been 
unable to read. 

** Consider now the forlorn condition of those poor children whose 
parents, though honest and affectionate, being compelled to earn a 
scanty subsistence by unremitted and laborious employment, are con- 
demned to feel at once the duty they owe their children, and their 
inability to discharge it. Anxious to provide for them the blessing 
of instruction, hard necessity compels them to overlook their morat 
in their natural wants, and to take thought for the morrow, nay, 
often for the passing day, what they shall eat, and what they 
shall drink, and wherewith they siiall be clothed. And while the 
strong cravings of nature for the support of Jife remain unsatisfied, 
the bread of heaven, invaluable as it is, will not be hutigered after. 

‘* But on the foreground of the dark picture of human wretched- 
ness behold the fatherless and them that had none to help them, de- 
prived when most they needed it of parental tenderness and protection, 
and left as sheep without a shepherd, with none to watch their inex- 
perienced steps, to guard them against the snares and temptations 
which, in populous places more especially, are thick set by the profli- 
gate and abandoned in all the paths of youth and innocence. If 
mischief befal these forlorn wanderers in the perilous paths they have 
to tread; if the only guardians of their virtue, a moral principle, 
as yet imperfectly formed, and the impressions of early instruction 
daily growing weaker, if these be compelled to yield, as without 
the preventing grace of God they must, to the strength of passion 
and the seductions of evil communication ; rain must ensue, but 
ruin irretrievable only to that feebler sex who are least able to strug- 
gle with the severe distresses of life, and whose most amiable affections 
are often the means of betraying them into the snares of the de- 
stroyer. Let that compassion which was in Christ Jesus soften our hearts 
and our prejudices, in contemplation of those miserable females, who by 
a single bieach of purity are fallen, never in this world to arise, by no 
repentance to regain admission into virtuous society, and by infamy 
of character desperately driven to infamy of life. Far be it from 
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me, as the minister of religion, to relax the discipline of unfallen vir- 
tne, orto diminish ought of the veneration due to female purity, 
that pearl of inestimable price. But J plead for mitigated judgme pet 
upon ihe most degraded and wretched class of human beings. J 
arraign gi the bar of justice the author of their guilt and misery, 
the vile seducer, whose licentious passions know neither law nor 
pity ; who 10 . prowls in search of the unprotec ted and artless, the poor 
and friendiess orphan, as the victim of his treachery. However a 
Neentions age may gloss over his enormity, the wilfal and deliberate 
botrayer if virgin innocence is, in the sight of God, responsible 
for all the depravity to which it unavoidably lea ls, for all the number- 
Jess and nameless miseries of ferma'e prostitution.” 


The Author next considers the means which Christian charity 
has provided for alleviating the evils which arise from the want 
of religious education. He eongratulates his countrymen on 
the zeal and activity at this time displayed for improving the 
morals of the lower classes, upon a plan of education which 
comprises both their present and their eternal welfare. He points 
out in an able manner, the advantages to he derived to society, 
in a political point of view, from the religious education of 
the children of the poor. ‘If in civilized society the higher 
orders, to use the metaphor of an eloquent writer, are the 
capital of the column,* the lower classes must be regarded as 
the base on which its stability depends : and if this give way, 
great will be the fall of all that it supports, the gilde ed foliage 
and finely sculptured ornaments will be crushed beneath the 
grasp of popular fury.’ It concerns true policy, therefore, 
to be a fellow-worker with charity in training up the children 
of our poor to be “as arrows in the hand of a mighty man, 
and happy will our country be when it has its quiver full 
of them.” This observation has a strong claim upon the 
attention of those- who still retain a veneration for “ Church 
and State.” The maxim contained in it has been, and still is, 
vigourously acted upon by every sect of Dissenters. Mr. C. 
advances the claims of the institution which he advocates on 
the firm ground of experience. 

*« Sheltered in yonder house of refuge from the early blasts of vice, 
and having supplied to them a father’s vigilance, and a mother’s tender- 
ness, this happy family of charity grow up as young trees planted 
beside the waters of comfort, giving the fair promise ot all the fruits 
of righteousness in their proper season, and encouraging the hope of 
their pious friends that thus ‘ trained up in the way wherein they 
should go, they will not when they are old, depart from it.” Butt 
argue not on probability. Your experience and mine can well attest 
how solid and important have been the advantages accruing from this 

valuable nursery of industry, of talents and integrity ; how many of 
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its children sent forth into the service of the world are now ingenious 
artists, useful mechanics and faithfa) servants ; how many in places 
of trust and emoiument are reaping the rewards of their approved 
fidelity ; whilst nota few advanced to opuience have with a liberal 
gratiinde ‘* owned the rock. from whence they were hewn,” and 
out of which flowed the stream of the divine blesssing upon their 
honest industry.” 

Mr. C. has been for many years a dilirent labourer in the 
vineyard of Christ, among the inhabitants of Birming- 

’ 


ham. His doctrine is sound aud orthodox; and the style of 


his sermons, and manner of preaching, are such, that the refin- 
ed hearer may listen with delight and improvement ; ; and “ he 
that occupieth the place of the unlearned, may understand 
what he a: Does not this comprise the very excellence 
of preaching ? These qualifications of a pre ache er, added * tu 
the shining light of a : good and firm example,” seem to point 

out the reverend author of this sermon as a proper person to fill 
the pulpit of the free church in Birmingham. A church which 
is to be expressly for the use of the poor, should have, in the 
true sense of the word, a spel preacher, one who at the same 
time that he preaches to the poor, will not disgust the rich or 
the learned by coarse epithets and vulgarity of manner. Of 
Mr. C.’s plain and impressive style we offer the following ex- 
ample. 


«« That you then, little children! may thus recompense these your 
generous benefactors to whom you are bound by every tie of gratitude 
and duty, accept afew words of affeciionate advice from one whe 
knows the heart of a parent, aud who now implores upon your heads 
the biessing of God. Be attentive and respectful to your teachers abd 
governors, and le kind/y affectioned one to another. Be diligent and 
industrious, always seeking improvement in knowledge and goodness ; 
and remember that when you are unemployed, you are ill-empioyed. 
Reverence the truth ; and in word and ceed abhor deceit and dissi- 
mulation, © Keep your tongues from evil, and your lips thai they 
Speak no guile.” And that the divine blessing may be aiways upon 
you, remember.to begin and end each day with prayer. For when 
you are sent out into a wicked world, prayer and the word cf Ged, 
with the precious volume of which you will be furnished, wiil be 
your best defence against all the temptations you will have to cucoun- 
ter. Should sinners then entice you to depart from the paths of duty 
and innocence in which you are now taught to walk, pray to God that 
your faith fail not, and his grace will enable you to say at ail times 
witb his faithful servants, ‘* How can [ do this wickedness and sin 
against God. Ina word, wherever your lot shail be cast, and whatever 
situation you shall fill in the world, watk as children of light ; always 
abounding in the work of the Lord; and then, ‘ fear not little Rock ! 
it shall be your Father's good picasure to give you the kingdom, ” 
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Oar readers, we are persuaded, will not quarrel with us, for 
concluding in Mr. C.’s own words. 


‘** An inauspicious gloom may seem indeed to hang over this day’s 
festival of charity, from an apprehension Jest the wonted flow of your 
liberality should be restrained by the pressure of the times. I am 
now touching a string which must vibrate painfully to the bosoms of 
too many here present, who are suffering from the obstructed chan- 
nels of trade and commerce. Superadded to this evil, the exigencies 
of the state, the scarcity and consequent high price of the necessaries 
of life, call loudly on all ranks of men for a retrenchment of their 
expenditure. And wide is the field for retrenchment in domestic 
Juxuries, in the superfluities of our.tables, in the expense of enter 
tainments, of dress, equipage and amusements. Sut the pressure 
of the times will hardly be alleviated. by deducting from the supplies 
of that charity which relieves the wants of the poor: nor will I har- 
bour the suspicion that any of this congregation intend to economize 
on their humanity ; or, for the unworthy purpose of purchasing some 
selfish gratification, to withhold any part of that benefaction which we, 
in the name of God and man solicit, to rescue the sons of poverty and 
misfortune from want and profligacy, and their daughters from shame 
and ruin. : 

** Anxious to promote, and concerned to pray for the prosperity of 
this place of my residence ; I will not surmise that in the cause of its 
infant poor my voice has been lifted up in vain, because it is not the 
voice of a stranger. Abler, but not more zealous advocates, have 
been my predecessors in this place. But in this your great labour of 
Christian love ‘ neither is he that planteth any thing, nor he that 
watereth, Lut God that giveth the increase, May he then, on whose 
gracious influence depends the full increase of the mental as well as 
the earthly harvest, may he grant that you may *sow Lountifully ; and 
may his kind providence return to you, the patrons and supporters 
of this beneficent seminary, the fruits of your charity an hundred 
fold into your bosoms, in the improvement, the gratitude and welfare 
of these objects of your generous care, in the health of your persons, 
the peace of your minds, the prosperity of your families; in the 
greatest of domestic blessings, a virtuous offspring ; and in the flou- 
rishing state of those arts and manufactures with which your worldly 
success and prosperity are closely connected. But as the views of your 
benevolence in leading these liitie ones to the footstool of the Saviogr, 
are raised above this world of sin and sorrow; when the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, may you 
with comfortable assurance hear his gracious invitation to those faith- 
ful disciples who have fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and brovght 
the little children into his fold, ‘ Come, ye blessed of my father! in- 


herit the kingdom prepared for you.’ ” 
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The Lives of Andrew Robinson Bowes, Esq. and the Countess 
of Strathmore, written from iwenty-three years professional at- 
tendance, from Letters, and other well-authenticated Documents. 
By Jesse Foot, Esq. Surgeon. 8vo. Pp. 187. 6s. 6d. Becket 
and Porter. 


Tue use of biography has been so generally acknowledged, 
in all ages, that, in the present advanced state of knowledge, 
it would be superfluous to dwell on it. While, however, we 
are fully disposed to admit, that the exhibition of good charac- 
ters operates as a stimulus to virtuous exertion, and that a de- 
lineation of bad characters may serve as a beacon to deter others 
from a pursuit of the same paths; we still think that great dis- 
crimination indeed is necessary, or rather great judgment, in 
weighing the good aud the evil likely to result from the open dis- 
play of profligacy and vice. There is more than poetical truth 
in the remark, that vice “ to be hated needs but to be seen,” 
but that seen too often, she may lose those qualities which ex- 
tort abhorrence, and become a subject, first, of familiar con- 
templation, and afterwards, of imitation. We cannot, by any 
means, agree with the respectable author of this volume, that 
the gratification of curiosity could, under any circumstances, be 
a justification for publishing the lives of two profligate indivi- 
duals ;—we advise him, therefore, to adhere to the moral les- 
son which, in his opinion, the exhibition in question tends to 
nculeate. It must be observed, that Mr. Foot’s avowed in- 
tention is to hold up this pair of fashionable worthies “ to the 
indignation and scorn of affrigiited and insulted virtue ;” an m- 
tention which we shall not stop toanalyze, though we cannot 
disguise our honest opinion, that it is not necessarily condu- 
cive to the production of any moral effect. 

There is a great delicacy professed in concealing the original, 
name of the male hero of this singular drama; but surely .no 
concealment could be necessary respecting aman, whose name, 
for a long time, was circulated, through the medium of the 
newspapers, in every corner of ‘the kingdom; and which was 
as well known in Westminster-hall, as the names of the judges 
and the tipstaff. If, however, any virtuous relative of the de- 
ceased can experience the smallest consolation from the author's 
forbearance, he need urge no farther excuse. 

Mr. Bowes (for so shall we call him, though he did not ac- 
quire that name, till after his marriage with Lady Strathmore}, 
was, it seems, born a gentleman, and. placed, in early life, in 
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the army by a relation who attained to the rank of General in 
the service. He was a lieutenant in the 30th regiment of foot, 
and, while he was quartered at Newcastle-upon-T'yne, he mar- 
rieda young lady of the name of Newton, who had a good for- 
tune, variously stated, from 15,000, to 30,000 pounds. When 
his regiment was disbanded, and he was reduced to half-pay, 
he reured to the family seat of his wife’s ancestors. He used 
this lady most infamously, and is even said to have shortened 
her existence by his brutal treatment. It was during his wi- 
dowhood that he became acquainted with that extraordinary 
character, the Countess of Strathmore, who is thus introduced 
to us by her present biographer. 


**"Lne Countess of Strathmore was a learned lady, and the house 
in Grosveno: Square might, for al] | know, during the nine months 
of her widowhood, be fairly denominated, a Tempxe or Forty. The 
French have acelebrated comedy upon learned ladies, called the Bu- 
reau d' Esprit, of which the Lady FotLtycourt is the patroness; and 
Tam very much mistaken if many Lady Fottycourts do not start 
up from the institution in Albermarle Street. To see the vanity of 
preternaiural excitements misapplied —to hear girls talk of being oxy- 
genated and galvanized, must serve other thoughts besides science.” 


There is, to be sure, something ineffably preposterous in this 
fas!:;oible place of resort for female loungers! Certainly la- 
dics may be induced, by intense application to_ the lessons of 
natural philosophy, to entertain an ardent desire to proceed 
froin theory to practice, and even to extend their researches to 
objects still less congenia} with the ordinary occupations, and 
with the seusi.ve delicacy, of the sex. We will not, however, 
purstic this subject at present, but resume our quotation. 


“* Yh mind of the Countess, by being bred up so much to flattery, 
by be:ag always seen like a devotee at the shrine of admiration, was 
never iett at liberty to be attentive to her most favoured delights, but 
was always solicited to embrace new objects, as if that mind was des- 
tined tc camprehend the knowledye of all languages, and all the pro- 
ducts of every country, in the four quarters of the globe. By setting 
her up as the patroness of the arts, by her having designing people 
about her under these pretensions, aud by her having had a husband 
who took no delight iv thera, she became a prey to that which, well- 
directed, might have saved her, anc done honoar to her and her fa 
mily. Her talent was not in fault so much as the application of it.— 
Her judgment was weak, her pradenee almost none, and her preju- 
dice unbounded, But there was intellect, of that sort which required 
to be under the contro} of some other.” 


Mr. Foot, however, has neglected to state the real cause of 
Lady Strathmore’s failings and miseries; all of which resulted 
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much less from the adventitious circumstances which attended 
her situation in life, than from the absence of religious and mo- 
ral principle. Whether this arose from a defective education, 
we are not able to say, but it was certainly visible in every oc- 
currence of her life. She had evidently more knowledge, and 
more natural strength of intellectual power, than the man to 
whose artifices and intrigues she fell a victim; but she had less 
cunning, less art, and was less conversant with the wiles of hy- 
pocrisy, and with the frauds of deception. Besides the want 
of any fixed principle, the greatest possible defect which a wo- 
man can have, she had evidently a most unfeeling heart; for 
she received with perfect indifference the news of the death of 
her husband, by whom she had a family. Never, therefore, was 
a pair better matched than Lady Strathmore and Mr. Bowes. 
Both equally destitute of principle, and, if not equally worth- 
less, at least equally devoid of all those qualities which are cal- 
culated either to inspire attachment, or to fix esteem. And 
through their courtship, if the word may be prostituted by its 
application to a scene of deception and fraud almost without an 
example, even in the annals of modern gallantry, it was the 
common remark, that if one outwitted the other, the fame of 
the conqueror would be unrivalled. In fine, it was Ruse 
contre Ruse, or diamond cut diamond. , 

The first man to whom Lady Strathmore extended her 
partiality, after the death of her husband, was a Scotchman, 
whose name was Gray ; and at the tiine when Bowes resolved to 
lay siege to the young widow, she was generally understood to 
be as far engaged to this gentleman, as a lady could be to any 
one, whom she had not attended to the altar. Indeed, unless 
she was grossly belied, she had not waited for the performance 
of the marriage ceremony, to admit Mr. Gray to all the privi- 
leges of a husband. Bowes made his advances, in that old 
fashion way, which he had probably learned from plays and 
novels ; he bribed all the servants and attendants of the lady ; 
he abused her in a morning paper, for the purpose of afterwards 
claiming the merit of defending her against his own attacks ! 
These and other artifices, some of which are detailed in the 
pages before us, he adgpted, with a perfect knowledge as it 
would seem, of the mind and heart on which he had to work. 

Bowes was a man of the world, with the airs and the man- 
ners suited to such a character, but he was uneducated; 
perhaps he had éntered the army so young as to deprive him of 
the advantage of education. His letters are all ill-written, they 
are ungrammatical, and one is led to wonder how any body 
could be duped by a man so ill-informed.—It was at this 
No. 168, Vol. 42, June, 1812, L 
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period, that a new mode of conducting a public newspaper had 
been recently introduced. Instead of those articles of general 
intelligence, those essays on literary subjects, or those philip- 
pics on the public characters of statesmen, which had hitherto 
filled the columns of these vehicles of information ; calumny 
had begun to assert her empire over the diurnal press. A 
regular plan of systematized scandal, affecting the private 
characters of individuals, and the domestic peace and happines 
of families, had been adopted, from the vilest of motives, and 
for the basest of purposes; and the paper here so frequently 
adverted to, had all the honour, and all the merit, of the invention. 
But for this prostitution of the press, indeed, Bowes could never 
have carried his designs into execution. Of the extent to 
which it was carried, some idea may be formed from the follow- 
ing brief and inadequate account of the attacks on the heroine 
of this book. 


«‘ The continued provocations which appeared, particularly in one 
morning paper, and which was then read by the town more than any 
other, seemed, at the approach of the time of the duel, more aggravating, 
both in the attacks and defences of the Countess’s conduct. She 
appeared to have Leen watched every where, and to have been brought 
out of her house ir. Grosvenor-square, on purpose that the public might 
know and see more about her than could have leen obtained within it, 
without printing to somebody there ; she was dragged like a victim ata 


bull-feast.” 


It is scarcely possible to conceive any thing much more 
despicable than a paper, designed as a channel for public infor- 
mation, prostituted to such purposes ;—invading the privacy 
of individuals; ministering to the licentious curiosity of the 
worid ; and becoming instrumental to the triumph of vice :— 
By this means, the project of Mr. Bowes had been brought to 
maturity, and he sent a challenge to the proprietor of the paper, 
for vilifying the character of Lady Stathmore A duel ensued, 
of which My. Foot gives the following account, 


«© It was on Monday evening, on the 13th of January, 1777, that I 
was called upon by a gentleman, whom I personally knew, in great 
haste, to come to the Adeiphi tavern. The reason, I suppose, why I 
was pitchea upon, was my vicinity to the spot, as my residence then 
was in Salisbury Street, which is the nearest street to the Adelphi. I 
was bronght into a room, where I saw the editor, Mr. B ; whom I 





only knew personally ; Mr. Bowes, whom I had’never seen before, 
another stranger, aud Doctor Scoit, who resided in John Street, 
Adelphi, besides a servant. I think these were all the persons I first 
saw there. Bowes was sitting on a chair with his collar anbuttoned, 
throwing himself back, and was assisted by smelling bottles, and wine 
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and water. He looked very pale, and 1 thought ready to faint. He 
attracted my attention most ; and, after speaking to his opponent, and 
enquiring from himself the nature of his wound, he recommended me 
to look to Bowes, as his own was not of this serious importance. ‘This 
gallant conduct sent me to Bowes ; and, upon examination, I saw the 
wound on his right breast, from which the blood was then trickling : 
upon a closer inspection I saw two wounds on the substance of the 
right breast, about four inches ‘istance from each other, in an oblique 


line with each other, as I was given to understand that swords had 


been used as well as pistols, and as I saw the swords, one of which had 
been bent, I never have had any other opinion, but that these two 
wounds on the breast were made by the point of the sword passing in 
at the one, and coming out at the other. There was another wound, 
but not so important. His opponent was also wounded, and by the 
wound being externally on the right thigh, it excited considerable pain, 
from the anatomical nature of the part; and, though not dangerous, 
required rest and care to prevent inflammation.” 


But not only the wounds here stated, but even the reality 
of the duel itself, were publicly denied. Nay, it was asserted, 
that the whole was a contrivance, and that one of the parties 
received a sum of money, for his connivance, at the stratagem of 
the other. This denial called forth a written attestation from 
the medical attendants, which seems to place the fact beyond 
the reach of doubt. 


** We, whose names are subscribed, were called within a few minutes 
after the rencontre that happened at the Adelphi tavern, on Monday, 
the 13th instant, and found A. Robinson S , Esq. and the Rev. Mr. 
B , both wounded, the former in hié right breast, through whieh 
the sword of his antagonist had obliquely passed, which bled very 
considerably, besides another small wound, directly above ; there was 
also a slight wound in the right arm. 

“« The latter was wounded on the external part of the right thigh, 
which, on account of its situation, was soon much inflamed. He had 
also a slight wound on the abdomen ; and we have every reason to 
believe, that the rencontre must have determined fatally, had not the 
interposition of the gentlemen who broke into the room put an end 
to it. 








‘« Joun Scott, M.D. 
** January 22, 1777. ** Jesse Foor. 


The fact is, further attested by a Mr. Hull, of the salt office, 
who happened to be at the Adelphi tavern at the time, who 
heard the report of the pistols, who broke open the door of the 
room, and who found the combatants, in the situation describs 
ed by Mr. Foot. And yet could a discarded servant of Bowes 
swear twice, in a court of justice, and once so lately asin the 
year 1807, before Sir James Mansfield, “ that there were no 
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wounds ; that the shirt Bowes had on, and his clothes, had 
neither holes nor blood.” And this perjury, too, was commit- 
ed in the presence not only of Mr. Foot, but of Bowes’s oppo- 
nent, who offered to disprove the fellow’s assertion upon oath ; 
but the offer was rejected by the judge.---On which Mr. F. 
laconically, observes :---“ I think this a curious anecdote of the 
law, but | am happy that it raises in me no other emotion, but 
contemplating it as a curious anecdote of the law.” We con- 
fess, for our part, we cannot but Jament that an act of such 
wilful and deliberate perjury should have been suffered to pass 
without punishment. 

As Mr. Foot expresses great indignation, and justly too, 
at the grossly immoral conduct of the hero and heroine of his 
biographical piece, we were not a little surprised at his omission 
to mark, with the smallest portion of ‘censure, an act, equally 
calculated to rouse his indignant feelings. We mean the part 
which a clergyman is here stated to have taken in the scandal 
which appeared in the paper, in the subsequent duel, and after- 
wards in a renewed quarrel, in which he sent a challenge to 
Mr. Bowes. Such conduct in a minister of peace is doubly 
reprehensible, and it affords matter for astonishment that the 
bishop of the diocese should not have thought it a fit subject 
for the interposition of episcopal authority. We take it for 
granted, that this member of the church militant soon quitted 
his profession for one more suitable to his disposition and 
character, as the conduct here described must have effectually 
barred against him every avenue to promotion. 

The duel produced the intended effect ; the countess yielded 
to gallantry, what she had refused to perseverance; she visited 
her wounded lover in his own apartment, and, very shortly, 
accompanied him to St. James’s church, where she resigned 
to him the command of her person, and, which was ef much 
more consequence to Mr. Bowes, her purse. This event took 
place on the 17th of January, four days after the duel. 

Before we quit the subject of the duel, we have an obser- 
vation to make on what appears to us a gross inconsistency 
on the part of the author. It has been seen that he represents 
this as a most desperate rencontre, and that had it not been 
for the interference of persons in the house, it must +have 
ended fatally to one or to both of the parties. And, in truth, 
we can conceive no duel to be more serious, than that in 
which two persons, armed with sword and pistol, are shut up 
in aroom by themselves, intent on the work of destruction ; 
unless, indeed, a saw-pit be the scene of action. Now, after 
Bowes had oe a party in such # rencontre, no one, we should 
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have thought, would ever venture to call his courage in ques- 
tion; yet has Mr. Foot, throughout this singular production, 
uniformly represented him as a coward. As, however, he has 
not produced a single fact, in support of his assertion, and as 
every fact which he has brought forward, which can bear at 
all upon the question, affords any thing but such support, we 
must take leave to observe, that he appears to us to have 
come to a conclusion without adequate premises. 

Bowes, after his marriage, hastened to raise money, by 
granting annuities on the life of his wife ; and in this plan, she, 
to-a certain extent, seems to have concurred, for we-find no 
less a sum than twelve thousand pounds was paid to Mr. Gray, 
the countess’s prior lover, which seemed to sanction the report 
of the scandalous world, that on the morning of the mar- 
riage, she had left the arms of one lover to surrender her 
person to another. Well might the author exclaim, as a fit 
evithalamium on such a marriage :--- 


“* Here, then, are joined in holy wedlock, two such as for the 
honour of human nature are seldom to be found. The one had 
broken the heart, (and almost the neck) of a former wife ; the 
other had not lengthened the days of a former husband ; in a battle- 
royal of a main of cocks, the twosurviving ones contend for existence, 
and thus are these two pitted as by positive destination.” 


He might have finished poetically, by observing, that, 


** Sure such a pair was never seen, 
So sadly form’d to meet by nature, &c. 


This was the brightest period of Bowes’s life; his schemes 
had succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectations, and he 
found himself in possession (at least for the life of a wife 
younger than himself) of one of the largest fortunes in Eng- 
land. His levee was crowded the day after his marriage, and 
his situation is thus fancifully described by his biographer : 


“©The cards were in heaps that were left by visitors in coaches, 
on. horseback, and on foot; all was bustle, and there would have 
been something light and airy, something of felicity in this kaight- 
errand frolic of fortune, something which on a superficial mind 
would strike the attention, as a prosperous and dexterous piece of 
romance ; but the foundation was not sound ; the cause was not good ; 
the prospect was not bright; the back-ground was sombrous; the 
light had no warmth, it was like the luminous appearance emitted 
from rotten-wood in a dark night; the perfume was not sweet- 
scented ; no bride-maids graced the nuptials; Hymen’s torch burnt 
not clear, and the countess*trom henceforth, may truly be pronounced 
to be DEAD ALIve. . 

** Non Redolet sed olet, quz redolere solet.” 
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Little did we expect to see this description of a dead corpse, 
applied to a living bride. In fact, it is sorely misapplied, for 
whatever attractions Lapy SrraruMorE might have had, she 
appears never to have possessed the sweetness of RosaMonpD. 
This lady, indeed, appears to have had every kind of sense, 
but common: sense, which is, unquestionably, the most useful 
of all descriptions of sense. She, at least, augured well of 
her imarriage, for she wrote the following lines on the happy 
occasion, 


ON THE NUPTIALS. 


*€ Unmov'd Marta saw the splendid suite 
Of rival captives sighing at her feet, 
Till in her cause, his sword young St—u—y drew, 
And to revenge the gallant wooer flew ! 
Bravest among the brave !—and first to prove 
By death, or conquest, wuo best knew to love ! 
But, pale and faint, the wounded Jover lies, 
While more than pity fills Maria’s eyes ! 
In her soft breast, where passion long had strove, 
Resistless sorrow fixed the reign of LovE! 
** Dear youth,” she cries, ‘‘ we meet no more to part! 
** Then take thy honour’s due,—my BLEEDING heart!” 


Not long after the marriage, Bowes, and the reverend 
gentleman alluded to, had another quarrel, originating, accord- 
ing to Mr. Foot’s representation, in a public declaration of 
the former, at a fashionable club, that the latter was very short- 
sighted, or he must have perceived the views of the former 
in calling him out. We confess, we see nothing that the 
most sensitive duellest could discover in this to offend his 
honour ; but tne clergyman was of a different opinion, and, 
therefore, called on Bowes for an explanation, who answered 
the bearer of the message, in language not much savouring 
of cowardice, “ Tell the gentleman I wear a sword.” Such 
an answer was not likely to deter the irritable mortal for whom 
it was intended, from the pursuit of his revengeful purposes. 
Fortunately, however, the pen was more employed in this 
dispute than the sword. Bowes wrote the following letter to 
his antagonist, in consequence of some attack in a morning 


paper : 


** T have known bad men, I have heard of many, and have been 
a dissipated man myself: but of all the diabolical wretches that, 
since the beginning of the world, God thought it expedient to intro- 
duce upon earth, as a detested example of vile prodigality,” (quere, 
profligacy ?) “ you are the first. A man who exists without a pos- 
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sibility of having one flattering thought, even to be extracted from 
the pinnacle of ideal fiction, except that of being conscious of never 
nearly having an equal, not so much as excluding those who have 
suffered from the just laws of their country. 

“« Providence, when we last met, thought you too proper a subject 
for public justice, to allow you to fall for the satisfaction of an indi- 
vidual, and has, therefore, I presume, detained you as an example 
and partner in clerical reprobation; else, what devil could have 
instructed you to have made a second attack upon me, when you 
knew I wish to relinquish every part of the world which can produce 
so infernal and black a book, as youR COUNTENANCE.’ 


Th's rhapsodical abuse drew an answer from his antagonist, 
who justly charged ‘his letter with containing “ bedlamite 
strains,” and who, in return, called him, “a liar, a scoun- 
drel,”—* and an assassin!” It proved, however, nothing but 
a war of words, and, probably, the consciousness of both that 
neither was wholly undeserving of the other's abuse, facilitated 
the success of friendly interposition, and the termination of 
the contest, by an apology from Bowes. 

We feel no disposition to follow this profligate character 
through the remaining scenes of his life ; nor can we conceive, 
that the relation of them can be attended with any possible 
good. A consummate villain, versed in fraud, and practised 
in seduction, he met with his equal in his wife. A gaol, to 
which, in a few years, he was resigned, by her superior address 
and resolution, could not restrain his ungovernable passions, 
nor check his career of infamy. He plunged deeperand deeper 
in guilt; his vice knew no bounds; he debauched girl after 
girl ; and the ruin of innocence seemed to constitute the 
delight of his life. He continued to pursue this abominable 
course, without intermission, and without remorse, till the 
16th of January, 1810, when disease put a period to his 
existence, in the rules of the Bench. 

In the delineation of his character, his biographer has 
represented him asa devil in human shape; and we are not 
much inclined to question the accuracy of his portrait; but 
on two points we must differ from him, for we cannot admit 
that his hero was a coward, nor can we deduce from his 
history, “a wholesome and exemplary MoRAL.” As a com- 
position, it is careless and slovenly; the style, indeed, is not 
unlike that of Bowes, which is uncouth, irregular, and ungram- 
matical. Mr. Foot is a veteran in literature, and ought, there- 
fore, not to suffer any inaccuracies of language to escape his 


pen. 
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The Emerald Isle, a Poem. By Charles Phillips, Esq. Barris- 
ter at Law. Dedicated; by permission, to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent. Embellished with a full-length portrait 
of Brian, King of Ireland. 4to. Pp. 159. J. J. Stockdale. 
1812. 
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“Mr, Patties informs his readers, in a preface, that when he 
caine to England to study the law, ‘he found amongst English- 
men a prejudice against his native land “ predominant above 
every other feeling, inveterate as ignorance could generate, and 
monstrous as credulity could feed ! With whom Mr. Phillips 
associated, in order to discover the existence of such prejudices, 
we are at a loss to conceive. Englishmen, we believe, are 
fully prepared to render perfect justice to Irishmen, and to give 
them full credit for the possession of many of the best aud most 
honourable feelings which pervade the human breast. Among 
the vulgar and illiterate, habitual prejudice will ever be found ; 
but it is unjust to accuse a nation of harbouring such folly, or of 
betraying such injustice. If, however, such prejudice had 
existed, Mr. P. must pardon us for observing, that he has not 
adopted the wisest, nor the surest, means for removing it. In fact, 
so inveterately prejudiced is he in favour of Ireland, that he 
will allow neither England nor Scotland to possess any thing 
valuable which was not derived from her. According to him, 
Ireland has been not only the benefactor, but the preserver, and 
the preceptor, of England! Ireland alone is brave, generous, and 
original ! 

We admire genuine patriotism as much as any man, and 
even the excess of it, which generates an inordinate partiality 
for ones native country, we can pardon and even applaud. It is a 
generous sentiment, and ought to be‘cherished in these days 


of apathy and torpor. But it is beyond the endurance of 


human patience to see adulation so gross as to claim a monopo- 
ly of excellence for its object, or rather for its idol. History, 
ancient and modern, has been ransacked for laurels to wreathe 
the brows of Irishmen. ‘“ Blenheim, Ramillies, Cremona, 
Dettingen, and Fontenoy,” are cited in testimony of their 
unconguerable courage---the citation, however, is rather 
unfortunate, as, on all these occasions, it’ was exerted in 
support of the enemies of the British empire; nor is it less 
unfortunate, fram the consideration that, in the majority of 
them, it-was unsuccessfully exerted.---It was an Irishman who 
took the imperial eagle at Barossa! It was an Irishman who 
saved the King’s life at Dettingen! It was two Jrish regiments 
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which saved the whole French army at Cremona! And, as if 
those honours were not sufficient, the zealous historian of his 
country’s achievements thus winds up his tale of heroism. 


«Tt is worthy of remark, that there is scarcely a single name of any 
uote, at present in the peninsula, which is not Jrish.—Wellington, 
Pack, Blake, Carrol, O'Donnel, Trant, Beresford, and couotless 
others, forma bright and dazzling constellation in the night of Ireland's 
sorrow ! Unhappy countrymen! In America, you lead the bar—in 
Spain, you guide the arnyy—in kngland, you adorn the senate—at 
home, you are disqualified.” 


We beg this gentlemau’s pardon, but we really imagined, 
that we had read something in the gazettes, of certain other 
names, such as Spencer, Graham, Hill, Picton, &c. which we 
had,- most stupidly it seems, conceived to be names of some 
note. Singular notions, however, Mr. P. appears to entertain 
of the miseries of that Irish bugbear disqualification! He 
asserts that Ireland guides the army, and adorns the senate ; and 
yet is not satisfied, but, most inconsistently declares her to be 
disqualified. This may be very pathetic, but it really is very 
nonsensical. It is preposterous to hear such a writer declaim 
against prejudice, when there is scarcely a page in his book 
which doesnot betray prejudice the most rooted and inveterate ! 
For our patt. when we hear of a victory obtained over the 
enemy, we never think of inquiring whether the army was led 
by an Irishman, a Scotchman, a Welshman, or an Englishman ; 
it is sufficient for us that the enemies of our country were beat 
by our countrymen! And we heartily wish that the union was 
so complete of the different portions of the empire that all 
distinctive appellations were abolished, and one general name 
adopted, applicable toall. But whenever we hear an lrishman 
represent his country as degraded by becoming a portion of the 
British empire, we shall take leave to tell him that his vanity 
has misled his judgment. 


«© Of the In1sH Union,” says Mr. P. ‘ that infamous consumma- 
tion of our calamities—begot in bribery and baptised in blood, which 
robbed the Irishman of the impulse of a name—degraded his country 
into a province—gave him an itincrant legislature, and an absentee 
aristocracy—left him at the merey of every prentice statesman, and 
carried away his wealth to bribe his forezgn masters into contemp- 
tuous civility—J shall not speak, because | trust it is but a fleeting 
speck, and that Irishmen will never desist until the very memory of 
that penal statute on ouz national pride is obliterated and erased.” 


Thus, after venting his spleen, in terms as strong as the 
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language could easily supply, he gravely tells his readers, that 
he shall not speak on the subject! Keally, even at the risk of 
incurring the imputation of inveterate ignorance, and of mon- 
strous credulity, we must take the liberty of calling this an Jrish 
mode of preserving silence. 
But some apology, possibly, may be due to the author of 
a poem, for giving his prese precedency over his verse. In 
truth, we understand the former rather better than the latter; 
for though Mr. Phillips is by no means destitute of genius, and 
though he is capable of writing good poetry, his fancy oceasional- 
ly outstrips his reason, and renders him, now and then, unintel- 
ligible. -Indeed, it is not easy to conceive, much less to ex- 
lain, either the plan, the structure, the metre, or the ob- 
ject, of the poem. As faras wecan understand it, itis an un- 
connected, panegyrical, rhapsody on Ireland and Irishmen, in 
varied strains, which scorn the trammels of regularity, reject 
the shackles of discipline, and disdain the regulations of cus- 
tom. It opens with an invocation to Erin, re-calling to-her 
memory the glories of times'long past, and exhorting her sons 
to follow the brave example of their ancestors, ‘The next 
invocation is to a “ Bright Vision.” 
“* Arise, arise, thou vision bright ! 
Arise, and glorify my sight. 
Pour down thy radiance from on high, 
Glance but upon mine youthful eye, 
One glimpse of Ertn’s faded majesty ! 
He then conjures up the spirits of departed “ sages, bards, 
and holy seers,” who can do no less than obey the poet’s ener- 


getic call. 


See, how it glows along the sky, 
A grand eternal galaxy !” 

We do not very well see how the same vision can at once be 
transitory and eternal. But difficulties which confound ordinary 
minds vanish before the magic touch of genius. ‘Thus, India 
is brought ‘from far” to look at the war in Portugal. ‘The 
vision ceases, and we now descend to sublunary things. Mr. 
Sheridan, who had the good fortune to be born in the Emerald 
Isle, receives a kind of left-handed compliment from her bard, 
which we know not whether he will thank him for or not. 

** And does not he—Oh ! write the name 
In characters of living flame. 
Does not SHERIDAN refuse 
The gift of ev’ry stranger muse; 
Bringing, with filial Jove, to thee, 
The glories of his poverty ? 


** See, see, the vision passing by, } 
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Still shewing others wisdom’s way, 
Still led himself, by wit, astray ; 

Of contradictions so combin’d, 

With views so brilliant, yet so blind, ° 
That in him error looks like truth, 
Folly is reason, age is youth.” 


We suspect that Mr. Sheridan would most willingly dispense 
with the glories which are here allotted to him. The compli- 
ment, however, such as it is, is extended from himself to his 
country ; for he is represented as “the country’s own epitome;” 
if this be a correct representation, Ireland must make “ error 
Jook like truth,” which, indeed, she attempts to do, when she 
palms popery upon the world as the pure uncorrupted religion 
of the primitive church ! 

A little exaggeration in compliments to the fair sex is very 
pardonable in a poet. We shall not quarrel with him, there- 
fore, for making Miss Edgeworth the “ star of her sex !”’ Nor 
yet for making the graces meander, and the muses sing around 
her, though it be not very usual for stars to have such atten- 
dants. But, he goes rather beyond the boundaries of compli- 
ment, and, to be frank, rather beyond the limits of sense, in 
his address to Miss Owenson, now Lady Morgan. 


“« Yes, if this earth can yield a ray divine, 
And heaven's pure sun, with human shade combine, 
"Tis when, enshrin’d within a female form, 
Genius and virtue bear the blended charm ; 
They soften life, ameliorate their sphere, 
In joy adorn, and its misfortune cheer ; 
Beam round their orb anticipated bliss, 
And half unfold a future state in this ; 
Happy the bard such union to reveal, 
But happier thou, fair Owenson, to feel.” 


We pretend not to decide whether the reader who could 
understand this rhapsody would be happier than the bard who 
reveals, or the lady who feels; but certain we are that he would 
be much more acute than the unfortunate critic who has read 
it three times over without being a whit the wiser. We pass 
over the pure ciuld of justice, Mr. Ponsonby, to transcribe 
some characteristic lines on Mr. Moore. 


‘* But see who comes with careless measure, 
Looking bliss and breathing pleasure, 
Led along by beauty’s choir, 
With heart of feather, tongue of fire, } 
A cupid carrying his lyre! 
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"Tis he, the bard of voice divine, 

Sweet melodist of love and wine ; 

He on (at) whom monks and minions rail, 
The muse’s little nightingale ; 

Yes, Erin, "tis thy patriot son, 

Thy simple, sweet ANACREON.” 





In tne warmth of his commendation, however, the bard 
sometimes borders on impiety.—For instance,-in his address te 


Lord Moira. 


‘* Yes, if in human hearts there be 
A symbol of the Deity, 
A feeling of celestial birth, 
Which raises man above the earth, 
Ennobles life, and death defies, 
And wings our spirit for the skies ; 
Moira, ’tis that which gives to thee 
The patriot’s immortality. 
It lends thy star a ray more bright, 
Sheds on thy name a purer light, 
And gives thee, more than wit or birth, 
The meed of honesty and worth.” 


If the author had imputed the ardent feeling, which he 
describes to a deep sense of religion, though his description 
would still be extravagant, it would not be open to the objection 
which now applies to it. In the following short invocation to 
his native country, there is more simplicity than is to be found 
in any other part of his poem, and it gives effect to his feeling. 


*€ Dear native land! though distant now, 
The days when o’er thy mountain’s brow, 
With footstep light, and spirit gay, 

I brush’d the morning dew away ; 

Or paus’d to mark the rural grave, 
Where sleep the ashes of the brave. 
Still ever dear shall be the scene, 
Though savage oceans roll between ; 
Still shalt thou be my midnight dream, 
Thy glory still my waking theme ; 

And ev’ry thought and wish of mine, 
Unconquer'd Erin shall be thine !” 


This is a natural feeling, naturally expressed; and had the 
author been equaliy careful to avoid affectation and meretri- 
cious ornament throughout his poem, it would have possessed 
much greater recommendations to public favour than it can 
now boast. He departs but little from this simplicity in the 
following well-deserved compliments to Goldsmith and Burke. 
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£* Yet, Gotpsmitu, Orpheus of the wild ! 
Nature’s own darling village-child, 
Could but a patriot prayer of mine 
Draw thy sweet spirit from its shrine, 
Then might I wake the mournful tone, 
And angels think it was their own. 
‘Then, Burke, should thy immortal form 
Arise, majestic, ‘mid the storm ; 
As when fair justice saw thee stand, 
With client nations at thy hand, 
While wealth and rank, and beauty, hung 
Upon the magic of thy tongue ! 
Qh! ’twas a noble sight to see 
How talent shaded pedigree ; 
And thou, poor orphan of the sod, 
Prov’d thy nobility from God !” 


The bard’s praises of Cooke, the actor, are most outrageously 
extravagant. The fashionable world, however, will keep him in 
countenance ; for they commended even the defects of Cooke. 
In our estimation, never did actor display a greater want of 
judgment, or more misunderstand several of his characters. 
That of Richard he wholly mistook, converting the open bare- 
faced tyrant, into a whining hypocrite, even in his closet, 
where he appears in his natural character. In Iago, he con- 
tinued his hypocrisy after his detection ; and, consequently, 
after the motive for it had ceased to operate. And, in many 
other of liis characters, he was woefully defective in discrimi- 
nation. But, as the audience had the same defect, he was 
always applauded, and he was confirmed in his errors. We 
quote the following passage, for its poetical merit, and not from: 
any approbation of the sentimert which it breathes. 


«« Alas! for thee, Erin, gone by is thy fame, 
Forgotten thy glories, and blasted thy name ; 

And thou standst like a tree, by the hightning’s flame 
Of vigour, and verdure, and promise bereft ; 
And, as if to enhance, while they solace, thy shame, 
The tombs of thy fathers are-all thou hast left. 

Yet the spot where their ashes now sleep, in theshade, 
May one day relume faded Liberty’s fire, 

The vow of the brave be triumphantly paid, 

And his sword, a bright homage, with reverence laid 
At the shrine of its impulse, the tomb of his sire !" 


Here, it is evident, the author enforces the idea of his country 
being reduced to a state of slavery. He looks forward, with 
anxious expectation, to the day’when she will be able to enian- 
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cipate herself from her shackles, by separating herself from 
Great Britain, which, be it observed, can only be done by open 
rebellion. And that we may not be left to conjecture, as to his 
meaning, he explains it pretty intelligibly, in the next stanza. 


“© Though ’twere treason to speak it, yet still in our blood, 
The flame of our fathers shall glow, 
At once, the bright hope of a better abode, 
And the ray of this prison below. 


Now, if there be any meaning in this passage, it must refer to 
a restoration of that state of separation and independence 
which Ireland formerly enjoyed; and which, as we observed 
before, can only be produced by a successful ‘rebellion ! The 
same spirit is displayed in different parts of the poem. For 


instance : 


‘* Heav’ns! when I see this lovely soil, 
The Tyrant’s sport, the Bigot’s spoil, 
Contending furies shake my frame ; 
Fever'd with rage, revenge, and shame, 
I call on Mercy’s self to fly, 

Arm’d with the sword of destiny, 

And sweep away the murderous brood, 
Carousing on my country’s blood, 
Who spurn the path a Saviour trod, 
To bend before a party God ! 


** Too long has meek religion bled 
Beneath the Christian hand, 
Too long has persecution shed 
Its poison through the land.” 


And all this frantic rage is directed against the friends and 
promoters of the Union! As, however, we have selected 
specimens of the bad spirit of the author, in reference to one 
part of his subject, it is but just that we should exhibit proofs 
of a contrary spirit, in reference to other parts of it; and 
thus, in allusion toa French invasion,— 


‘* if the Despot’s power 
Pollutes our pure—our lovely isle! 
His aid is murder in disguise ; 
His triumph freedom’s obsequies ; 
His faith is fraud—his wisdom, guile ; 
Creation withers in his smile— 
Mid ruin upon ruin hurled, 
He flames, the A*tna of the world ! 
No offering can avert iis wrath, 
No human feeling cross his path. 
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See Spain, in his embraces, die, 

His ancient friend, his firm ally ! 

See hapless Portugal, who thought 

A common creed her safety bought— 

A common creed! alas! his life 

Has been one bloody, impious, strife ! 
Beneath his torch the altars burn, 

And blush on the polluted urn— 
Beneath his Christian foot is trod 

The symbol of the Christian God— 

‘The plunder’d fane—the murdered priest, 
The Holy Pontiff’s age oppress’d, 
Religion’s blush, and Nature’s sigh, 
Preclaim Napoveon’s piety ! ! 

Where’er his locust legions veer, 

Ruin, and woe, and want, are there— 
And dreams of future murders sweep 
Across their fever’d hours of sleep. 
Thus, ’mid the desert’s cheerless blight, 
A vulture pauses in his flight, 

And, on some rock’s congenial breast, 
Unwilling takes his wither'd rest, 

Again, on rapine’s wing to rise, 

The taint and terror of the skies, 

Peasant of Erin—thbink on this, 
Encircled by domestic bliss, 

And, when with wife and children dear, 
You take your sweet, though homely, cheer, 
Teach them to bless their heavenly sire 
That they enjoy their evening fire, 

And live, where they can share, with thee, 
The profits of their industry. 


I love thee, Er1n,—yet before 

The Gallic fiend should taint thy shore, 
Myself would seize the faming brand 
And burn the verdure of the land. 

In vain has Nature blessed our isle 
And banished venom from its soil, 

In vain adorned our landscape green, 
With hill, and vale, and varied scene— 
In vain with music filled our brakes 
With tufted islets gemmed our lakes, 
And such high mountain-glories shed 
That heaven rests upon their head— 
In vain bestowed us beauty bright, 

To grace the day, and bless the night! 
If thus we trust the tempter’s voice 
And violate our paradise ! 
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This is pure, unsophisticated, patriotism, mixed with no gross 
feeling, but free from ail alloy. Poets of modern times assert 
the privilege of taking such liberties with our language, as 
suits the convenience of their verse. We prose writers, how- 
ever, shall never fail to enter our protest against this lawless 
usurpation. We shall never allow that Erin, or any other 
lady, can ** count her cause ;’’ nor can we possibly admit, into 
our vocabulary of verbs, such as the following, which Mr. 
Phillips has ventured to introduce to our notice---to career, to 
prism. These certainly are aliens to our language, and we 
deny the existence of any prerogative in poets to naturalize 
them. On the whole, this production is more creditable 
to the talents, and to the feelings, of the author, than to his 
principles. Perhaps when his judgment shall have been ma- 
tured .by reflection, and his enthusiasm tempered by expe- 
rience, he may produce something more replete with beauties, 
and more exempt from defects. 








“~ 


The Case of the Heathen compared with that of Those who enjoy 
the blessings of the Gospel: in a Charge to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of St. Alban’s: By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. 
Prebendary of Lincoln,’ and Archdeacon of St. Alban’s. 
Published at the request of tie Clergy present, and Dedicated 
to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 4to. Pp. 
36. Rivingtons. 1812. 


Tre learned Archdeacon here takes a succinct, but masterly, 
view, of the supereminent advantages enjoyed by Christi iang 
over those upon whonr the light of the Gospel has not yet 
been shed. And in considering these advantages, with that 
meekness and humility which so strongly characterise every 
production of the pen of this most worthy divine, he does not 
omit to notice the imperative duties which necessarily arise 
out of such advantages. Secure in the armour of Christian 
truth, he successfully combats those perverse and superficial 
reasoners, who are willing to assign, in the moral contest, the 
palm of victory to the heathen world; with a view, possibly, 
to promote the ‘triumph of Paganism over Christianity. The 
attempt of such sophists is, fortunately, as vain as it is un- 
principled. Indeed, any effort to convert light into darkness, 
and so to deprive man of the inestimable benefits promised 
him in the Gospel dispensation, betrays either judicial blind- 
ness, or palpable insanity. As to morals ; admitting even the 
theoretical beauty of some of the systems of ethics framed by 
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the wisest of the ancient philosophers, let us ask by what so- 
lemnfty of obligation, by what potency of temptation, on the 
one hand, or by what force of intimidation, on the other, 
were men to be bound to an observance of their rules? ‘The 
moral fitness of things may be a very pretty subject for the 
metaphysical philosopher to expatiate upon; but can it be 
rendered intelligible to the great mass of the people? Does 
it carry with it a sufficient weight of conviction to controul 
the unruly passions of men, and to secure the mastery to rea- 
son and principle in a struggle with interest, or with any other 
prevailing passion of the human heart? We suspect, there 
is no one sufficiently rash to answer these questions in the 
affirmative. In fact, the morality of the New Testament ex- 
ceeds all other systems of ethics, no less in beauty than in 
eficacy. The Christian command to return good for evil 
never entered into the imagination of an heathen moralist or 
legislator ; while the certainty which the Gospel holds out of 
eternal happiness to the obedient, and of eternal misery to the 
disobedient, affords the strongest inducement which can ope- 
rate on the heart and mind of man, to the observance of a 
religious and moral conduct. But, in fact, Christians can 
acknowledge no other source of morality than the scriptures ; 
of course none but Christian morality can have any weight 
or authority with them; either as a subject of applause, or as 
a rule of conduct. 


*¢ Tt is true,” says the Archdeacon, ‘‘ that the Jews, who were 
tutored in the laws and statutes of the Lord for many an age, were 
frequently surpassed in all good dispositions, and in many real acts of 
piety and virtue, by men who wanted their advantages. It is true, 
likewise, and it serves as matter of reproach to those who enjoy far 
better privileges than the Jews did, that, in many great and essential 
parts of duty, they who have the Jaws of Christ for their rule are 
frequently outdone by the ignorant and unconverted, and even by 
those who are deemed the-most barbarous among the nations of the 
earth.” 


But while the Archdeacon admits and deplores these scau- 
dalous excesses on the part of Christians, he takes special care 
to caution the public against the false conclusions which the 
ignorant, or the profligate, may draw from this admissions 


“ Yet, whilst we rebuke the crimes and inconsistencies which 
may be found among professed believers, Jet us not be so heedless as 
to suffer artful adversaries to employ this topic of reproach against the 
dispensations of revealed truth. No cause can be properly respon- 
sible for the blemishes which mark the lives of insincere adherents 
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The scandals which have found place in Christendom were foreseen 
and predicted by our Lord. May such tokens of deficiency still wait 
upon the state of trial in this life. The fair inference from such par- 
tial instances of failure is no more than this, that the measures of 
probation are not set aside by the privileges of a state of grace.” 


It should never be forgotten, that the service of a Christian is 
purely voluntary; there is nothing compulsory in the Gospel ; 
it leaves man a free agent, at liberty to obey or to disobey ; 
but liable to the penalties of disobedience. Its excellence 
consists in the sanctity of its origin; the importance of its 
object ; the purity of its doctrines; the force of its sanctions, 
and the efficacy of its means. 


‘© The law of Christ derives itself at once from the pattern. of 
divine perfection ; a pattern largely and distinctly set forth by the 
light and teaching of revealed truth. It has universal righteousness 
for its scope and compass. ‘lhe principle is, therefore, simply and 
entirely good. It extends itself to all things right and estimable, to 
every thing in which utility and beauty can be found. Its views are 
carried up to-the same source of exoellence from which its motives 
and its maxims are derived. As no one virtue can be found witbout 
its full encouragement from the fixed authority and sanctions of this 
whole dispensation; so, likewise, no one evil quality, or faulty 
habit, can rest unreproved where that light shines, and where that 
word is received. 

‘€ The connection between this everlasting rule of righteousness, 
and the covenant of grace, completes the image of divine truth, and 
forms the perfect demonstration of the wisdom and the goodness of 
the Sovereign Lord. From that union, founded in one sufficient 
Mediator, the full blessings of salvation take their course and de- 
scent. It presents us the ‘seal of pardon; it entails the heritage of life 
and glory ; it enlarges the perpetual suceours, and the quickening in- 
flueiices s, of the Holy Spirit ; it sets forth the privilege of faith ; it 
displays the refuge of repentance; it inculcates and enforces every 
measure of obedience ; it admits a merciful allowance, and yet its 
pardon and its recompense are pledged in equity, and thus again the 
rule of righteousness, and the grants of grace, are joined for ever in 


one work of redemption.” 


A more beautiful, energetic, and correct, description of the 
benefits of the Gospel dispensation, we do not recollect ever 
to have seen. It combines all the impressive energy of the 
ancient divines, with the more correct beauty of the modern 
style. Having thus displayed the right advantages of the 
Christian scheme of redemption, the pious Archdeacon directs 
his attention to the duty of imparting these blessings, as far as 
we can, to the heathen world, at least to such portion of it as 
has fallen under the dominion of this country. And here he 
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exposes the weakness and the fallacy of those who ascribe to 
an idolatrous people qualities which render it improper, in 
their estimation, to make any attempt to convert them to the 
true faith. 


** Can we, for the sake of partial traces of the power of conscience 
operating in untatored minds, be contenied to see the progress of the 
Gospel over distant regions checked and suspended in its course, 
without exerting any effort on our part, or without indulging any 
wish to spread the message of salvation, or to plant its inestimable 
hopes among the ignorant and benighted? Shai. their darkness be 

called light ; and their antiquated superstitions be soothed with com- 
pliment, and tre: ited with us fond a revere:ce as that which is due to 
the word of God? They must have cold thoughts of Christianity 
wl* can so frame their judgment. Deplorable and gross must be 
their ignorance of the excellency of the Christian rule, and of the 
efficacy of that grace by which it is put into believing hearts, who 
can Jook back tothe broken state of fallen nature, with its disordered 
faculties of will and understanding, and find no advantage on the side 
of those who take revealed truth for their guidance.” 


We were truly gratified at finding that more efficacious at- 
tempts than any which have yet been made, are likely to be 
carried into effect for spreading the blessed light of the Gospel 
over the British dominions in the East. At least, we have 
heard that two religious societies in this metropolis have come 
to certain resolutions on this subject, which have been sub- 
mitted to the leading members of the cabinet, and in which 
they have been strongly urged to introduce some clause into 
the bill which must speedily be brought before Parliament for 
a renewal of the Company’s charter, having for its object 
the settlement of an episcopal éstablishment in the East Indies. 
When we consider that the East India Company have been in 
possession of establishments in that country for more than a 
century ; when we reflect on the vast acquisition of power and 
territory which they have gained within the last twenty years ; 
and when we remember that they have not less than sixty 
millions of subjects placed under their sway; and that the 
Christians themselves, (exclusive of Papists) in our Asiatic 
territories, amount to nearly eight hundred thousand souls; 
when we weigh these circumstances in our minds, and recol- 
lect, that not a single church has been erected, by the govern- 
ment, during the whole of that period, in a country produc- 
ing seventeen ‘millions sterling of yearly revenue, and that only 
three churches, raised by ‘the piety of individuals, are to be 
found in Hindoostan, we are, forcibly led to conclude that com- 


merce and Christianity have, there, at least, been uniformly 
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at variance! But, thank heaven, we have now a ministry, 
who are fully impressed with the importance of religious 
knowledge ; and who will not, therefore, fail to exert every 
effort in their power to impart to our fellow- subjects in India, 
a full participation in those benefits and in those blessings, 
whith we are. graciously allowed, under Providence, to enjoy 
in this country. Much as we have seen to disapprove, and 
even to reprobate, in the conduct of some of those soy ereigns 
who, from their palace in Leadenhall-street, exercise an ab- 
solute sway over the whole extent of our Indian empire, we 
will not suspect them of an intention to oppose any obstacles 
to the benevolent plans to which we have here adverted. We 
know that, among them, are many sincere, zealous, and de- 
vout, Christians, who, if their ability were commensurate 
with their will, would immediately carry the designs of the 
excellent societies before-mentioned into full”and complete 
effect. And nothing is more certain, that, in so doing, they 
would consult their interest equally with their duty. Let 
those, then, if any such there be, who are disposed to take a 
narrow, selfish, and contracted, view of the subject, who 
are inclined to balance the pecuniary expence to be ineurred 
against both the spiritual and the temporal advantages to be 
secured, let them reflect, that the eyes of their countrymen 

will be fixed upon them, and that if, unhappily for themselves 
and for their country, they should suffer the partial views of 
avarice to counteract the general interests of Christianity, they 
will incur the honest indignation of the whole Protestant com- 
munity, while taey will not dare to hope for the favour of 
Providence upon their endeavours. We have sometimes con- 
quered to plunder; we have sometimes subdued to enslave; 
let us shew, for once, that we can vanquish to preserve ; and, 
since emancipation is the fashion of the day, let us emanci- 
pate millions from the shackles of superstition and igno- 
rance; let us administer to the spiritual wants of our suffering 
brethren, and open the paths of truth to the benighted wan- 
derer. Let us do this, and Providence will smile upon our 
efiorts, and future ages will bless the hands cf British con- 
querors. 


*« Can we forget that a state of error, and a state cf darkness, are 
expressions of almost cqual import in the holy scripture. The wretch- 
edness of the heathen world is described by both ; and what greater 
misery to the reasonable soul can be conceived, than to wander in per- 
plexity and doubt; to have faint glimpses of its own high character 
and rank in this world; to have anxious hopes of an happiness beyond 
the narrow boundaries of this life, but to have these notices obscured 
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by fluctuating thought ard opposite opinions, resting upon no fixed 
grounds of assurance. 

** Shall we tear to rouse the soft and harmless votaries of Brahmah 
from their dreams, however wild andincoherent ? Shall we dread to 
plunge them in the thorns and difficulties perhaps of our controversies 
and divisions, so much to be lamented as, indeed, they are? Shall 
we scruple in our hearts to withdraw the baser sort among them from 
their sensual enjoyments, to be subject to the sober, chastened spirit of 
the gospel precepts? Shall we rather recommend it to them to 
adopt the desperate counsel and example of the mean and sordid Ger- 
gesenes,who could not endure one little loss to be repaired by the light 
of the Redeemer’s presence, but who calmly became his suitors that 
he would not lead them to the gates of heaven, but that he would 
depart entirely out of their coasts?” 


Let us beware how we follow such a wretched example. 
Let us use the means, with which Providence has supplied us, 
for extending a knowledge of that truth which Providence has 
revealed to us. This is not the age for fanatical crusades to 
diffuse knowledge by the sword, or to convert heathens by laying 
waste their country. We need not fear, indeed, in the present 
times, that our zeal will outstrip the bounds of moderation, or 
the limits of charity. Indifference, in spiritual concerns, is, 
unhappily, the characteristic of the presegt age, which requires 
stimulants, not sedatives, the spur, and not the bridle. The 
mild language of persuasion, and the beneficent influence of 
example, are the only means of conversion which Christians 
can use, and which Christianity will justify. In strict con- 
formity with that spirit, alluding to the means to he employed 
for the attainment of such a desirable end, the pious author of 
the charge before us observes,— 


“* These, I conceive, should be such as are most consonant to the 
pattern and provision set forth by the great author of our common 
faith. Ofcourse it would be most desirable to endeavour to accom- 
plish the good work by ministerial hands. ‘This was the course pre- 
scribed by our Redeemer, under special promise that he would be 
present to it, and promote it with his furtherance and blessing, 
through all ages. Will it be urged that there is a signal difference in the 
want of those gifts of speech and miracle, which enabled the first 
heralds of the gospel to command attention? ‘The answer surely may 
be this, that such deficiencies are not to constitute the pleas for 
indolence, or the reasons for despondent apprehensions. Such wants 
are in part supplied, as it was evidently the design of Providence they 
should be, in succeeding times, by advantages which the first messen- 
gers of truth did net possess. They were not masters of the soil 
they would enlighten. Do not-misconceive me; I am not for em- 
ploying more of the master’s power, or his authority, than consistsi 
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counsel and persuasion, secured from sc-rn and insult, urged by sober 
argument, and fair comparison, but, above all, commended by the 
silent, uniform, engaging, pattern of example. It were useless and 
imprudent to attempt things, however most desirable, by headstrong 
ways, or with fantastic expectations. But they who break the soil 
may contribute to the crop, though their eyes may not behold it. 
The great type of our heavenly leader did not stop short when he 
found that he never should be suffered to lead the people to their long- 
expected Jand. Nor did David cease for a moment to lay up all the 
materials for the temple, when he learned that his own hand should 
not be employed upon the building. 

‘© Asa previous step, we have much reason to applaud the pains 
which have been used for translating and circulating the sacred scrip- 
tures in those distant lands ; but if, in this instance, and to serve the 
present need, the sacred volume is made to go before the ministerial 
aids, I trust that the pastoral help will be provided. The lively 
pattern of a church maintained in honour, and flourishing in each 
station where the British government is fixed, would not fail to operate 
with a sure attraction. Without this demonstiation, how shall the 
member of a joint communion testify their common faith and com- 
mon duty by public exercises, and with suitable expressions? A 
Christianity, separate from the communion of the church, was un- 
known in early ages, and has never been acknowledged as sufficient, 
or complete in any age.” 


Nothing less than such an establishment can either diffuse 
the knowledge of Christianity among the natives, or preserve it 
among the Christians themselves. It is a lamentable fact, 
that ought to make us blush for our degenerate spirit, and our 
want of zeal, that the Papists built more churches, and esta- 
blished more ministers in the East, in a few years, with a 
contracted territory, and a circumscribed revenue, than we 
have done in a century, with an extensive empire, and an enor- 
mous revenue. ‘The fact is, that in the former case, the 
supreme powers of the state, both at home and in the East, 
combined their efforts to produce the stated effect ; whereas, 
in the latter, the governments in both countries have been 
most culpably supine and inactive. ‘The time, however, is 
come to make a glorious amends for past deficiencies; to esta- 
blish an archbishop of Hindoostan ; to fix prelates in each of 
the diferent presidencies; to supply an adequate number of 
archdeacons, parochial priests, and curates; and to erect 
churches wherever congregations are found to require them. 
By this means, and by this alone, can we prove ourselves 
worthy to possess the extensive empire, which our arms and 
our arts have acquired; and can we acquire the confidence of 
the natives who now regard us as a people wholly without re- 
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ligion. It has, indeed, been used as an argument against the 
extension of Christian knowledge in the east, that the appear- 
ance of religious worship would excite alarm and jealousy in 
the iiatives. But the fact is so notoriously otherwise, that the 
natives not ouly express their astonishment at our indifference 
op imatters of such serious importance ; but that, when the 
church ai Calcutta was erected, about five and twenty years 
ago, by the voluntary subscription of the ihabitants, two Hin- 
dun actualiy contributed largely towards the pious fund. 
An Hindoo merchant, named OmicuuNnp, subscribed about 
three thousand pounds, and the Rajah NopkissEN gave the 
ground on which the church stands, which was worth a still 
larger sum. This fact is recorded in Hawkesworth’s Historical 
Sketches respecting Bengal. Let us hear no more, therefore, 
of the prejudice, and of the jealousy of the natives.. 

At the close of his admirable charge, the Archdeacon alludes 
to a tract in which the connection between Christianity and 
commerce is placed in a very interesting point of view. Justice, 
however, extorts the remark, that, in the British dominions in 
the east no such connection is discoverable; and, if it subsist, 
it must be of the nature of a matrimonial alliance in fashion- 
able life, where, after the gentleman’s bed, and the ldy’s bed, 
have been exhibited topublic view, at a modish upholsterer’s,for 
a becoming length of time, the parties, vulgarly called man and 
wife, deem it a gross violation of the canons of fashion, ever 
to be seen in each others company. In a document recently 
published, among the correspondence between the East India 
Company and the Board of Conitroul, the former make it a sub- 
ject of boast, that they have expended 51,182,1271 for com- 
merce, for stores, for the acquisition of territory, and for forts 
to defend it; but not one single sixpence appears to have been 
devoted to the erection of places of Christian worship, and for 
the endowment of a seminary for religious instruction. Could 
we conceive that the company had, out of modesty, concealed 
those items of expence from the public eye, we should be the 
first to do justice to the Christian humility which must com- 
mand our admiration; but, we are concerned to say, that com- 
merce and conguest appear to have driven Christianity en- 
tirely out of the field. Let the defect be supplied; let tne error 
be repaired ; let the injustice be remedied; and we shall hail 
the glorious revolution of sentiment, and change of conduct, 


withmore heart-felt applause than we ever bestowedon the con . 


quest of a Clive, a Cornwallis, a Harris, or a Wellesley ! 
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Remarks on ihe present State of the Established Church, and the 
Increase of Protestant Dissenters. By an Attentive Ob- 
server. London, Matthews and Leigh, Strand. 12mo, 
Pp. 64. 

Tue writer of this tract professes to deplore the increase of 
Dissenters from the established Church, but he submits to 
consideration certain means to check thatincrease which will as- 
suredly fail to secure the approbation of many who are, at least, 
as warmly attached to the church as himself. He admits 
“the general excellence of the liturgy, and the unquestionable 
“ piety, sense, and learning of many, both clergy and laity, 
“ who repose under the shade of our venerable Church ;’’ but 
he adds ** when I observe the numbers who dissent from her, 
“‘whom, bigotry apart, I cannot but acknowledge to vie with 
“ her most distinguished members, in judgment, learning, and 
“* piety, must | not suppose that she is chargeable with some 
‘6 radical defect.” Here is a gross inconsistency at the outset, 
when we consider the sinful nature of schism, how it is opposed 
to that harmony, which it was a leading object with Christ 
and his Apostles to inculcate among their disciples, how it 
opens wide the door to all false doctrine and heresy ; we are at 
a loss to know how the writer can reconcile the admission of 
the general excellence of the liturgy, and the unquestionable 
piety, sense, and learning of many of the clergy and laity of 
the established Church, with the acknowledgment of equal 
judgment, learning, and piety on the part of those who act as 
though schism were not a sin, and who, so far from en- 
deavouring to keep the unity of the spirit inthe bond of peace, 
encourage both by their example and their precepts, separa- 
tion from the establishment. There must be a defect of 
judgment, on one side or the other—We are not disposed to 
pronounce on which side the defect lies ; but there need be no 
backwardness to declare that he must be defective, indeed, in 
judgment, who can gravely assert that there are unquestionable 
piety and sound judgment with the members of the Church, 
and as unquestionable piety and sound judgment with those 
who think communion with her to be so sinful that they must 
separate from her. 

‘The writer proceeds, in the same spirit of inconsistency, to 
unite with the Dissenters in all the cavils which are commonly 
urged against the Church service.—He wishes for an alteration 
in the service -appeiuted for the sick; because, says he, our 
dissenting brethren urge.--- 


** We object to the service appointed for the visitation of the sick : 
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“* we think it self-evident, that in the performance of this arduous 
‘‘ duty, ministers ought to be Jeft to their own discretion; since po 
“* form can provide for the various cases, and affecting and distressing 
“€ circumstances which daily occur.” 


Nothing can be more absurd than this objection, excepting 
the acquiescence of the writer in it, after his declaration in 
favour of the general excellencies of the liturgy.—Certainly, 
ministers should be left to their own discretion, both as to the 
prayers, and the exhortations, used by them, in their visitation 
of the sick; and, we are satished, that the spirit in which the 
form for the visitation of sick persons is prescribed leaves them 
this discretion.—In the rubrick, the minister is directed to ex- 
hort the sick person, after this form, or other like ; and it 
cannot be supposed that he is not, also, at liberty to offer up 
such prayers as peculiar circumstances may require.—On all 
ordinary occasions, the prescribed form is not likely to be ex- 
eelled by any discretion exerted by the majority of ministers.— 
The Dissenters, indeed, object, “ and that most strenuously, 
even as to popery itself, to the form of absolution which it 
contains.”—Much has been written on this subject, and some 
very unnecessary concessions have been made, even by those 
who have professed attachment, and have been sincerely at- 
tached to the Church.—Let it, however, be remembered, that 
the form is only directed to be used, if the sick person humbly 
and heartily desire it, and after special examination and serious 
exhortation.—The priest is then to absolve, not by. his own 
authority, but by the authority of Jesus Christ committed to 
him.— 

The absolution is plainly, therefore, confined to the authority 
committed by Christ, and is conditional, that the person 
has truly repented of his sins, and, from his soul, forsaken 
them, and moreover, as is evident from the examination 
prescribed, that, in a deep sense of his-own sinfulness, he 
relies for mercy and forgiveness solely on the Infinite merits of 
the sufferings of his Saviour. Agreeably with which, the sick 
man is, in the prescribed form, finally admonished, not to trust 
to the absolution, which has been pronounced, as from the 
mouth of a man, but to know and to feel, that there is no 
other name, under heaven, whereby man can be saved but only 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We feel little disposed to consider, at length, several other 
objections of the Dissenters, in which the writer unites, against 
our Church service.---These have all been answered most 
satisfactorily, but he is either unacquainted with the answers, 
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or unfairly keeps them from his readers. Our burial service is 
ohjected to, because, in the case of irreligious persons, the 
ministers ** commit the body to the grave” in sure and certain 
hope. of the resurrection of eterna! life through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The best commentators have agreed that this phrase is 
general, applying to tbe comfortable hope which all sincere 
Christians may entertain of the Resurrection to eternal life, 
and that it has not an individual application of the same hope 
on behalf of the unrepentant sinner, or in the words of the 
writer, “the treligious, the profane, the licentious, and un- 


Just who die in callous insensibility.”---Yet is the burial 


ervice pronounced, by the writer, to be “a form of sound words,’ 
‘‘when itis used with reference to those, of whose salvation 
there may be a well-grounded or charitable hope”---Charity 
will, we hope, incline the author to think that the service is not 
very extensively objectionable, even when the phrase, in ques- 
tion, is ased in the absolute sense in which he conceives it ; 
but, when he is informed that the clergy, who use the form, 
most commonly use it in the general sense which we have 
described, he should cease to unite in objections to the service, 
which have no foundation in sound judgment, and which are 
inconsistent with that distinguishing Christian virtue which 
is kind, which believeth all things, and which hopeth all things. 
influenced by the same virtue, he will not suffer himself to 
unite in censure of the clause ** who putteth her trust in thee,” 
in the service appointed for the churching of women, as though 
it were unjustly assuming the piety of an individual. A woman 
coming to Church after the pain and peril of child-birth, and 
offering up thanks to the Almighty for her safe deliverance, 
affords, we are confident, a sufficient justification of the use, by 
the congregation, of the words of the Church service. ‘‘ O 
Lord, save this woman thy servant ; who putteth her trust in 
thee.” Not so thinks our author. It 1s a prevarication; he 
says, with the most high, thus to assume the piety of the 
woman ; and he absurdly supposes that the removal of this 
clause, and of that we have mentioned in the burial service, 
with the omission of the prayer against sudden death in the 
litany and others, which have often, with as little reason, been 
required by the Dissenters, would go a great way towards 
redeeming the great body of Dissenters to the Church. And 
he would finish this important business, would cast down all 
*‘ walls of partition, and rocks of offence,” by admitting, ‘‘ as 
chapels of ease, those zennentang places of> worship, the con- 
gregations of which might then be willing to conform ;” and 
by receiving “ those ministers, who might then be willing to 
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unite with us as ministers of the establishment, on their sub- 
scribing to the articles, without re-ordination.” As though 
this were not enough, he would remedy every Sadat defect 
by ‘allowing the established clergy to officiate oce casionally in - 
any congregation.willing to receive them, and. by permitting 
English. Vissenters, Seotch Presbyterians, and ministers of fo- 
reign churches, (being acquainted with the English language, 

and oi approved piety and learning,) to officiate i any church, 
or chapel in the establishment, on the invitation of the incum- 
bent or minister, provided they first subscribe the articles, and 
do not abuse the privilege, to promulgate their peculiar doc- 
trines, in which case the diccesan might interfere.” 

All this is, in fact, just as wise as to say, that every safe- 
guard of the establishment must be thrown aside, and that 
every churchman mast become, in principles and in conduct, 
a Dissenter, in order to prevent there being any Dissenters. 
Such is the reasoning, or abuse of reasoning, from one who 
professes friendship to the church. From such friendships, 
may it please heaven to deliver us. 

The writer cannot conclude without referring the whole 
guilt of non-attendance at our churches to the misconduct of 
the clergy. He charges them with not being really pious and 
zealous, with shunning to declare unto the people the whole 
counsel of God, and says that, if it were otherwise, no places of 
worship would ‘be better attended, nor any congregations more 
ready to every good word and work than those of the establish- 
ment. ‘This is the senseless cant of party, which we have had 
frequent occasion to expose. Unluckily, there are, in heart, 
Dissenters in the Church as well as out of it ; who preach doc- 
trines that are not the doctrines of the church, and who testify, 
by their conduct, that they are without affection for every salu- 
tary rule of discipline which should regulate the church and 
her ministers. Wherever persons of this description are known 
to officiate, and to preach their own Gospel, and that of their 
hearers, they are, unluckily, too numerously followed ; but be- 
cause the good sense and sound piety of the great body of the 
clergy preserve them, (and may heaven grant that they ever 
may be preserved) from preaching those doctrines, whose effect 
in rendering their preachers popular, is well known, because, in 
fine, they preach not themselves “ but Christ Jesus the Lord,” he 
would remedy this defect by opening the pulpits of the establish- 
ment to Dissenters. 

We will only observe further of this mischievous tract, that 
its materials are badly arranged, its arguments weak, and its 


proposals for the check of separation unsound, inconsistent, 
and, as we suspect, insincere. 
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4A Description of Fonthill Abbey, Wiltshire. Illustrated by 
Views, drawn and engraved by Jas. Storer, super-royal 4to. 
1}. 5s. and 8vo. Ios. Clarke. 1812. .. 


'UBLIC curiosity has long been excited by reports respecting 
the singular edifice here delineated, and rational expectation 
heen so generally disappointed by the exciuding policy of i 
proprietor, that we naturally turned, with some degree of mae 
tience, to an authentic account of this most splend#l mansion. 
Not, indeed, that we have any very high idea either of the 
talents or judgment of our arehitects ; no, the Wrens, Chain- 
bers, and Jones’s, seem all to have passed away, and to have 
been succeeded by avery diderent race; by men who appear 
to be masters in the art of constructing “ infinitely little 
things,” with indefinitely great objects ! Had they been born 
in Lilliput, and only added the strength of Britons to the 
minds of | ilipetiens, their works could not have been more 
incongruous, nor more obviously destitute of harmony or pro- 
portion. As Dutch toy-men, they might be respectable, mie, 
perhaps, are sufficiently qualitied for such efforts of ingenuity 
but as operators with brick or stone, every new production of 
their skill, is only adding another specimen to what has been, 
not unaptly cailed “ the infinitely ridiculous.” We fear that 
Ponthill Abbey, Wiltshire, will not contribute very materially 
to rescue the present generation of architects from merited 
disgrace. Mr. Wy att, who before very unfortunately attempted 
something which he, perhaps, supposed was designed to be an 
imitation of the Gothic style, has even surpassed himself in 
the plan and execution of this conventual edifice. The union 
of military and ecclesiastical architecture is a chivalrous idea, 
an example of piety aud patriotism almost forgotten in the 
present age, aud for which, perhaps, we are indebted to the 
wealthy proprietor hiaself of this hitherio non-descript’ 
building.’ Whether the moderns may feel delight at a revival 
of such a combination of the usual sites of warlike and peace- 
ful duties, remiins yet to be determined; but as Mr. Beckford, 
qui odit profanum vulgus et arcet, has kept it with sullen care 
from the eager gaze of all strangers, it is a presumptive proof 
that he entertains some doubts of the commanding excellence 
of its taste and decorations. Mr. Storer, however, either by 
special, grace, or the well-known excellence of his pencil and 
burin, has obtained a view of this temple, and its sanctum 
sanctorum. He observes, ‘* conjecture or the most luxuriant 
fancy, could scarcely conceive a scene so noble, so princely, 
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as is exhibited in the Abbey of Fonthill, upon a near inspec- 
tion of its component parts.” We are inclined to subscribe 
to the literal truth.of this cbservation ; we can readily beiieve 
that the rooms or apartments consi lered separately, are very 
grand and noble; yet, the whole may be very mean and pre- 
posterous, a combination of force and wealth acting in defiance 
of taste or judgment. Many objects on a close i inspection, 
appear respectable, but w hen viewed at a dista mice, dwindle 
into insignificance or contempt. The artist continues, “ the 
impression of grandeur is, if possi ible, increased in passing 
through -the various apartments of the building, which are 
fitted up in an almost unequalled style of splendour and imag- 
nificence.”’ 

Before noticing more particularly the buildings, it may be 
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proper to say something of the delightful gr: oands, * which 
are happily formed by nature, and improved by art, into such 
a variety of mazy and deceptive paths, ¢ that it jes scarcely pos- 
sible to retrace the way without a guide. ‘Phe circumference 
of the enclosvre measures about seven miles, defended by a 
stone wall and chevaux-de-frise.” Fonthill Abbey is about 
eighteen miles distant from Salisbury, and may be approached 
through the village of Fonthill Bishop, or by Fonthill Gifford. 

On entering the grounds, the path ascends through a dark 
wood ot lofty firs to the eastward of the mansion; it is skirted 

with jaurel, and enclosed by matted underwood. At intervals, 
the Abbey tower appears on the left among the trees; advanc- 
ing, the forest lawn crosses the way, then the nut ‘lawn (so 
called on account of its variety and abundance of hazels) pre- 
sents itself; here likewise are seen American and other exetic 
oaks, in great perfection. In fron: ef this is the beacon, a 
lofty wooded height, enjoying a mpst enchanting prospect over 
the county of Wilts the seat of Sir KR. C. Hoare, &e. "The 
parts here mentioned , are on the North side of the Abbey; on 
the North West, the observer enters another path called the 
Nine Miles W alk, being a part of a journey of twenty-two 

miles, which may be made within the grounds without retrae- 

ing one’s steps; on each side are broad spaces covered with 
flowers, and cultivated with care. Having attained an emi- 
nence at the North Western extremity, the Abbey bursts upen 
the view in solemn and imposing majesty ; words, however, 
are inadequate to convey just concsptions of the variety and 
grandeur of this interesting residence. ‘ A fine pellucid lake 
reflects the surrounding beauties of the place ; in some parts 
it is of great depth, aud having the appearance of the crater 
of an ancient volcano, it stretches and meanders so as fo excite 
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an idea of magnitude much greater than it actually possesses. 
The lake is plentifally supplied with wild fowl, and the wood- 
cock has frequently chosen this sequestered valley for its nest. 
As shooting is not permitted within these grounds, every 
animal sports. undisturbed; and conscious of security, the 
hares will feed at the horses feet from the hands of the rider, 
and ,frequently associate in great numbers, within a few paces 

f the windows.” <A simple contrivance with a water-wheel, 

twerity- -four feet in diauacter, serves to supply the house with 
water from the lake for culinary purposes. but we must leave 
the grounds and the works of nature for the 

Abbey, which was “designedby Mr. Wyatt, aided by the acknow- 
ledged taste of Mr. Beckford,” and consists of three leading 
features, conjoined with the ‘galleries and the cloister. In the 
centre, is the great hall and principal. tower ; towards the North 
are two large square towers, which are balanced at the other ex- 
tremity, or Southern enc d, by a group of varied edifices, with 
embattled parapets. To complete the ruse a la militaire these 
embattled parapets or port holes, should have been decorated 
with representations of guns, and then the passing spectator, 
through the trees, might have considered such a number of 
octagonal towers as so many bastions, and the galleries as 
their curtains. ‘The spire, and chapel-like wing, would have 
furnished a good imitation of the modern French mode of 
converting cathedrals and churches into fortified posts. In 
this there is, doubtless, something so pleasing to humanity, 
so natural to the best propensities of the human heart, and 
so illustrative of the progress of the arts and sciences in this 
enlighicued age, that we cannot help congratulating Mr. Beck- 
ford on his original, refined, and felicitous taste in such a 
combination. What a noble idea, to convert a cathedral and 
cloisters with a castle, into a sequestered country residence. 
The North end of the building, considered as detached from 
the other parts, would appear tolerably respectable ; the simply 
elegant windows of King Edward’s gallery, are pleasing ; but 
the South West view soon destroys all their grateful effects. 
The hall (we should rather call it a chapel) has a door in its 
front, “ thirty-five feet high, adorned with crockets, and a 
highly-wrought finial. On the top of the pediment, is a niche 
containing a statue of St. Anthony of Padua, surmounted by 
a cross-fiory, the arms of William, the first Lord Latimer, from 
whom (we are told) Mr. Beckford is lineally descended.”’ 
This is the wing which is so peculiarly calculated to excite 
the risibility of the distant spectator, and the fear of the 
visitant. It reminds us forcibly of the narrow, lofty, and dis- 
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proportionate wooden house of a popular lecturer on elec 
tricity, destined to be knocked down before a wondering 
audience, by the first discharge of his Leyden phial. It is, 
indeed, more like the longitudinal section of a chapel, than 
a spacious hall containing a grand staircase, leading to a mag- 
nificent saluon. ‘The visitor who locks up, beholds the lofty, 
but narrow arch, and notices the crockets which surmcunt it, 
must immediately feel as if entering between the enormous 
jaws of a shark, rather than the. portico of a stately edifice. 
Abatments to the arches of this wing, would remove the hideous 
exterior deformity; but the interior can only be remedied by 
arow of inferior arches on each side of the one bow €x isting. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more ludicrous, more éestitute of all 
taste and common sense, than oe structure exhil bited 3 ia the 
frontispiece to this volume. It resembles that s trange union 
of grandeur and meanness, of wai h and penury, ef briilianey 
and filth, which too often strif e the eye of the travelle er i the 
peninsula. The proud mendicant who attends the convents 
for his soup and cocido with a dirty wooden bowl and siiver 
spoon, scarcely presents an object more incongruous than Mr. 
Beckford’s lofty, but sirait arches. 

Dismissing this lamentable specimen of riches and bad 
taste, which we must consider a disgraceful refiection on the 
national taste of the country, as being shopkeeper -like, we 
have now to proceed to the spire of this Abbey of St. Anthony. 
Unfortunately, this Saint was not so celebrated an architect as 
some of his brother gods, for, although the avowed patron and 
protector, of Lisbon, he did not preserve it from the dreadful 
cesolations of an earthquake. We hope he will be more care- 
ful of Fonthill Abbey tower, even though he should suffer 
the Western wing and his own statue to be blown down by a 
gale of wind. ‘The great tower is 276 feet high, (only 64 
lower than St. Paul’s) and rises between four pediments, 
whose projections form two stories of apartments around the 
octagon or spire, the upper ones having a catherine-wheel 
window upon a level, with openings of the same description 
seen within the octagon, Directly under the tower appears 
the Western cloister, behind which, is a square pav ed court, 
having in its centre, a fountain that plays into a large marble 
basin. On the South side, are seen the windows of a yellow 
damask room, (so called from its hangings) and those of Mr. 
Beckford’s private library ; below them is a richly ornamented 
cloister of pointed arches. ‘Towards the East appears a square 
tower, which terminates the South oriel, forming the extremity 
of the long gallery which measures 330 feet; the windows 
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consist of plate or stained glass, with figures of Popish gods 
and goddesses. On the East side are three large square towers, 
tasteless and gloomy enough to form part of an old fortification. 
Here, it is said Mr. B. intends to build a superb chapel to 
correspond with the great hall opposite. The rooms are now 
furnished with inlaid cabinets, pieces of china ware, alabaster 
tables, and cther gaudy emblems of tasteless luxury. Only 
very few paintings are mentioned, and those chicfly family 
portraits, of course Mr. B. is no great patron of English ar- 
tists, although he keeps some in his house, we are told, to ex- 
ecute, or assist in directing, the works still carrying on. The 
bed-chambers are filied with ivory and japan cabinets. Two 
tables of Florentine work, imitating shells, corals, &c. upon 
grounds of lapis lazuli and oriental alabaster, are accompanied 
with numerous articles of Japan, a great variety of delicate gold 
vases, some enamelled and others enriched with gems, are ar- 
ranged in cases resembling those ancient cabinets called am- 
bries. A japan room containing Mr. B.’s choicest books, has 
two massive gold candlesticks placed on the chimney-piece. In 
the gallery isan amber cabinet, once the property of the Queen 
of Bohemia, daughter of Jude ¥ It stands on an ebony ta- 
bie which formerly belonged to Cardinal Wolsey. In the oc- 
tayon, cr great Tower, is alanthorn lighted by eight windows 
richly } painted, and the whole is finished by a vaulted roof 132 
feet from the ground. From the octagon the .visitor descends 
bya flight of twenty-eight steps, eighteen feet wide, to the hall, 

which ‘purports to be in the ancient baronial style. This is the 
unfortunate wing which is so pitifully narrow for its height— 
The doors of this hall are of oak, and the hinges alone which 
suspend them weigh more than a ton. Over the hall is a mu- 
sic gallery, the access to which is by asmall mural stair-case. 
The assent to the top of the tower is by an inclined plane, like 
that of the cathedral in Seville, with this difference, that the 
one is square and the other circular. The views of the sur- 
rounding country from this elevation are perhaps not surpassed 
in Europe ; Bideomb Hill, celebrated by Mr. Skurray, Bradley 
Knoll, Lord Arundel’s terrace, &c. are all seen distinctly with 
the naked eye. ‘In another octagon is an oratory, the roof of 
which, entirely gilt, terminates at each angle with delicate fan- 
work. Here Mr. B. has constructed an altar, decorated with 
candles, jamps, andastatue of St. Anthony. Weknow not 
whether it has been actually consecrated and dedicated to this 
Portuguese wonder-working juggler, who pretended to call the 
dead to life, to unite amputated limbs, cast out devils, cures 
lepers, &c.; if it still wants the papal benediction, we "would 
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recommend Mr. Beckford to get bishop Milner to consecrate it 
to St. Nicholas, the popish god of marriage. In this case, he 
might expect to see his monastery visited by the fair votarics of 
this god at least once a year, as regularly as his altar is visited in 
France and Italy. There would be liberality and patriotism in 
this plan, provided the abbot of Fonthill abbey be not wholly 
engrossed with monkish’ prejudices, and a follower of Mal- 
thus. 

Upon the whole, we should advise the wealthy proprietor of 
Fonthill Abbey to render his grounds and buildings perfectly 
accessible to a respectable and eniightened public ; and if they 
cannot conscientiously compliment his taste, tl.ey must at least 
admire his liberality and magnificence. He might also by this 
mode derive such hints as would add greatly to the beauty of 
his residence, without incurring the sneers and shrugs of invi- 
dious inferiority. At present the whole building is evidently 
too lofty for its width, and sins against proportion as much as 
the Moorish mosque of Cordova; the latter is too low for its 
great length and width, the former too high for its width and 
length. Some parts of this Abbey we are far from affirming 
have no merit; there is considerable beauty in the north and 
south views; but the latter in addition to the lofty strait arches 
in the cloister, presents the anomaly of an octagonal tower at 
one side and a square one on the other, with a strange medley 
of lancet and square windows. Some of the turrets also, from 
their appearance, we should apprehend, must be supported by 
iron rods to prevent their falling, or being blown down. ‘This 
is a striking proof of want of science in the architect, who 
should have known the consequences of elevating diminative 
pieces of matter to such a height, where they must sustain the 
unobstructed impetuosity of the pitiless storm. 

There are eight plates in this work, designed and engraved 
by Mr, Storer with much neatness and accuracy. The artist 
has certainly evinced his own good taste in selecting those parts 
which are best calculated to display the splendour and richness 
of this edifice, and to produce the most interesting picture. 
The view of the Abbey from the American plantation is sublime 
and beautiful beyond description. Seen through thetrees, the 
effect of its loftiness is not so much impaired by its shortness 
and narrowness, while the magnificent spire harmoniously 
towers above the shrubbery and foliage of the loftiest trees. The 
view from the Beacon is also interesting, but in it the rude 
clumps of trees rather detract from than add to the general ef- 
fect. What may have been the expense of erecting this most 
extraordinary structure-has never been authentically stated ; re- 
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port or conjecture says upwards of 650,0001., almast the amount 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. This sum rhay be an exaggeration ; but 
the building itself, erected during the present enormous price © 
materials and workmanship, will be a lasting testimony of the 
immense wealth and fortune of a British commoner. [It must 
likewise, we think, be admitted, that the erection of such su- 
perb buildings, which give annual employment to hundreds of 
tradesmen, mechanics, and labourers, is a much more praise+ 
worthy mode of spending a fortune, than in obscene dances, 
luxurious feasts, and ridiculous exhibitions of thousands of co- 
loured lamps and fire works. The artificial splendour of mid- 
night revels leaves behind it only the seeds of numerous diseases, 
whereas the walls of Fonthill Abbey will’survive for ages a mo- 
nument of the spirit and principle of their founder. 














bematpaenteard . — 


The Sentinel; or an > to the People of England. Inwhick 
some conjectures are offered respecting the pre esent rapid growth 
of Sectarism, its moral and political tendencies, &c. &e. with 
some remarks on evangelical” preaching, both in and out of 
the Church. By a warm advocate for the unadulterated 

purity of the Gospel, anda sincere friend to the peace, order, 
and well being of society. Svo. Pp. 112. London, Baldwin, 
Paternoster Row. 1812. : 


AN appeal to the people of England, on the important subjects 
announced in the title pace o f this pamphlet, should be made in 
language adapted to conciliate, to convince them of the errors of 
sectarism, and persuasively to admonish the reader of the mis- 
chief of adopting them.—The writer of the Sentinel is deplo- 
tably deficient in these conciliatory qualifications for the work 
he has undertaken.—He utters, indeed, some sound truths, and 
foycibly depicts some grand mischiefs which } havearisen,and may 
be expected to arise, fram the loose notions of the day ; but-he 
does this ina way to irritate rather than to persuade. ---He 
should consider that persons who are already convinced of the 
unchristian nature of schism want not to read his book; and 
that others, who need the sound instruction which he would 
wish to convey to them, are not to be reformed by impassioned 
appellations of methodists, evangelic gentry, and such like 
common-place terms of reproach.---Regardless of this, he has, 
throughout his ‘pamphlet, substituted abuse for argument, and 
irony for reasoning. ‘Thus the enemy will be irritated, and the 
friend will be disgusted. 

The cause to which the writer chiefly attributes the rapid 
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growth of sectarism is the wantof Churches. We have already 
endeavoured to. call the attention of the legislature to this fruit- 
ful source of schism, and we view it with as much pain as the 
writer can do.---There are parishes, in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, whose population is from 40 to 50,000, while 
the parish church will contain not more than two or thrée 
thousand persons. Noone, who wishes well to the established 
religion of the country, can consider this fact without pain. 
The methodists and dissenters are taking advantage of the 
supineness of government in not redressing the alarming evil. 
Pious parents residing in these districts are now under the sad 
necessity of either neglecting public worship, for want of ac- 
commodatien in their parish Church, or of betaking themselves 
to the meeting house. The conductors of boarding schools ap- 
ply for seats in their parish church, and their application i$ 
refused. Thus the rising generation’ are forced, by the negli- 
gence of government, to desert their Churches, which cannot 
receive them ; thus their minds are alienated from the establish- 
ment, and the way to dissent is prepared for generations yet 
unborn, and for generations descending from those who now 
are, and would that their families should continue to be, of 
the Church. 

But, though this is certainly a very powerful cause of the 
growth of sectarism, there are other more powerful causes to be 
found in the pride of the human heart, and in attachment to 
doctrines which favour that pride. Wherever these doctrines 
are preached, there will be no warit of followers, as will be 
manifest to all who consider how flattering the Calvinistic 
doctrines of partial election are to the pride of the heart, anc. 
how eagerly they are listened to wherever. they are preached, 
whether at Church or at meeting. Ifa full Church be the sole 
object with any Clergyman, he has only to preach these doc- 
trines, and that object will be accomplished. All the wisdom, 
all the piety, and all the zeal, of those ministers, who, faithful 
to their charge, disdain to preach these doctrines, will serve 
little, such is the corrupt disposition of the times, to procure 
them the attention, which, in defiance of every Christian prin- 
ciple of teacheableness, on the part of their hearers, is with- 
holden from them. 

There is another cause of sectarism which we will mention 
before we close this article. The unbending adherence of 
the regular Clergy to certain general customs, without regard 
to the particular times in which they live, sends many to the 
meeting who would have remained at Church. This may be 
instanced in their still keeping in. situations where a Change 
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would be most expedient, to the old hour of service in the 
afternoon. Change of custom has rendered this hour peculiar- 
‘ly inconvenient. ‘The Dissenters have opened their meetings 
at late hours, and so obtained hearers, which with a little more 
caution the Church might have retained. ‘The same unbend- 
ing disposition of the Clergy is to be traced and deplored in 
the indiscreet refusal of their Churches to purposes of charity 
which are not immediately parochial. In vain is the legis- 
lature recommended to provide more churches, while the 
incumbents refuse applications made for the use of our present 
Churches in assistance of charities of most unquestionable 
excellence. We know that refusals of most pernicious ten- 
dency to the good fame of our Church have been made in and 
around the metropolis, to the great grief of persons well attach- 
ed to the establishment, The consequence has been that the 
good cause which was not allowed to be advocated in the 
Church has been advocated in the meeting, and many are the 
departures from the Church which have arisen from this source. 
We hope, therefore, that the Clergy to whom these hints are 
applicable may learn wisdom before it is too late, that they will 
enlarge their minds towards all public objects which are really 
_ good, and that by allowing their pulpits to become channels of 
extensive benevolence, they may themselves become extensive- 
ly beneficial in the good cause of upholding the Church, which 
has suffered through indiscretions of the kind to which we have 
felt it our duty to advert. The Church has enemies enough 
without, open and undisguised enemies. She needs none 
within, no mistaken friends, nor senseless zealots, who can cry 
out that the Church is in danger ; but who know not, or care 
_ not, to make any sacrifice in her service. There is not, and 
_ there ought not to be, a more persuasive argument in favour of 
any particular system of the Christian religion, than that which 
' is founded on the facilities which it offers of diffusing charity in 
the world ; and, as we are sure that there is not a more charit- 
able system than that of the Church of England, we hope that 
narrow and local prejudices may cease to blind the Clergy from 
the sense of their duty, which should incline them to listen 
readily to calls made upon them for the use of their Churches, 
on those good occasions. on which refusal will be reckoned 
something worse than imprudent. 
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Peace with France! Ships, Colonies, and Commerce; Bankruptcies 
considered; Sir Francis Burdett ; some light thrown on the causes of 
the Riots, April, 1810; Bullion Report; Circulating Medium ; 
Peninsula; Prophecies. 8vo. pp. 44. 2s. 6d. Murray. 1812. 


Tue subjects referred to in the title-page of this tract, open such a 
wide field of discussion, that the reader will easily be disposed to 
believe that they can be but very briefly considered in a pamphlet 
containing only four and forty pages. The author sets out with a 
declaration of his intention ‘‘ to demonstrate, that, under the pre- 
sent political circumstances of Europe, peace with France, on any 
terms whatever, would inevitably prove the destruction of the British 
empire.”. This is a bold proposition, and we are compelled to declare 
our opinion that it is by no means supported by the author's arguments 
and facts. Our cabinet, indeed, must be composed of most sorry 
politicians if they could not frame a treaty which would secure the 
empire from destruction. If he had qualified his remark, and con- 
fined himself to the assertion, that Buonaparte would consent to no 
terms of peace which would afford adequate security to the British 
empire, we should heartily concur with lim in his opinion. Indeed, 
experience has sufficiently convinced us, that his plans of hostility are 
carried on with greater effect, in time of peace, than during war. 
But, if the terms of peace were dictated by us, we might so contract 
his ability to do mischief as to render his efforts impotent. 

We have too often laboured to impress upon the powers of Europe 
the folly and the danger of opposing ordinary exertions to extraordi- 
nary means, of counteracting revolutionary tactics by regular manoeu- 
vres, that we should be guilty of a dereliction of principle, were we 
to withhold our consent from the following position. 


‘© Under the baneful influence of the revolutionary system, old 
governments have disappeared, and new ones started up ; old maxims 
of government have been abandoned as useless ; and new principles 
adopted. A new order of things has arisen, which demands that the 
political codes should be organized de novo, whether it regards our 
intercourse with foreign nations, or is cousidered in its application to 
our internal protection and security.” 

Our consent to this proposition, however, is limited to the necessity 
of adopting new means for opposing the enemy, and for meeting the 
difficulties of our situation, And so far only as refers to this object, 
must we be understood to admit the expedieucy of a change in our 
political code. If our author extend his views to innovations not con- 
nected with this essential object, so far from meeting with any support 
from us, he will find us his most determined opponents. It is with 
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this understanding, then, and with this limitation, that we concur in 
* “ the danger of too closely adhering to old maxims of policy, and 
to, the necessity of adopting, in political matters, an entirely new sys- 
tem; calculated to meet the perilous and novel situation in which we 
are placed with respect to foreign nations, but particularly to France, 
our most inveterate enemy. 


‘* A new era has arisen, which would render it dangerous to rést on 
those principles by which political sagacity was formerly regulated. 
In this new school, statesmen have, in the diplomatic art, to take dif- 
ferent ground ; Armies new tactics; fleets new manceuvres; all is 
change!” 


The author next adverts to the peace of Amiens, and its imme- 
diate consequences, in proof of his position, that greater danger is to be 
apprehended from war than from peace. 


** From o¢en War, this Country has nothing to fear,—from Peace 

every thing !—These two terms, in the modern dictionary of politics, 
have a meaning the reverse of that which formerly attached to them. 
However singular it may at ‘first appear, a state of War, in the pre- 
sent situation of Europe, is the only medium through which we can 
Jook for a permanent enjoyment of the blessings of Peace, of liberty, 
and of prosperity. Peace, so circumstanced, would, in its former 
sense, be nothing else than War in disguise; the false confidence 
which it would inspire, would render insecuré and hazardous all that 
is valuable in life, and that probably in twelve months from the sig- 
nature of the Preliminaries ; for as I have already said, Buonaparte, 
acting on the precedent of the last Peace, as it was called, would 
calculate by the same rule, as to the certainty of the Definitive 
Treaty. 
‘“ With such an insidious foe, Peace, under the new order of 
things, cannot otherwise be regarded, than as a subject of the most 
serious alarm! A person, who from false confidence in an enemy, 
masked by the garb of friendship (which in Buonaparte’s dictionary 
signifies delusion), opens his door to a band of robbers, knowing 
them to be such, need not be surprised if they take possession of 
his house, and despoil him of every thing valuable init: He may 
think himself fortunate to escape with life! Such, in fact, is the 
kind of Peace at which Buonaparte aims with this Country. In 
short, that we should submit to the disgraceful Treaty of Amiens; to 
which, comparatively, War is infinitely preferable.” 


Assuredly war would be preferable to any such peace, whether 
considered with reference to actual expence, ar to future security, 
The treaty of Amiens, ‘however, was productive of one advantage, 
which we apprehend secured for it the support of Mr. Pitt ; it con- 
vinced the country of the impracticability of preserving the relations 
of peace and amity, with such a man as the usurper of the French 
crown, At the same time it afforded a lesson which will never, we 
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hope, be lost on the nation ; as to the senseless declaimers for peace, 
who only use the term as the watchword of sedition, their views are 
sufficientty known, and their object is properly appreciated. The 
dissenting jacobins who scribble in the Monthly Magazine may, 
therefpre, utter such nonsense as the following, without exciting any 
other emotion in the minds of their.coantrymen, than indignation and: 
contempt. . 


«© Peace! delightful sound! the faintest spark of hope connected 
with that word, exhilarates the heart!—But alas! the rumour is 
only heard. We are carrying on a ruinous War, to no purpose 
whatever! England may parade on the vast expanse of waters with 
her Fleets, and rule, as itis impiously said the waves.”— Monthly 
Mag. for October, 1805. 

‘¢ The above, in point of puritanical pedantry and gross nonsense, 
certainly challenges, aud takes the lead of, any thing of the kind ever 
before in print.” 


The author next proceeds to expose the fallacy of their expectations 
who clamour for peace, under the pretext, that with war taxes would 
cease, and that peace would extend commerce, improve manufactures, 
and restore plenty. Here fact is opposed to theory ; and the experience 
of the period subsequent to the peace of Amiens is brought forward 
to shew that none of these consequences woukl result from the con- 
clusion of another tveaty with the enemy. The author's ideas of tax- 
ation are correct. 


«* In contemplating the sources of Revenue, the wealth of the 
Country 1s the first point to which the attention is naturally turned,. 
The great mass of Property, whether landed or other, inasmuch as 
these are the objects to be defended, so they consequently ought to 
furnish the means of defence, contributing in proportion to the impor- 
tance of their stake; that proportion being regulated with due refe- 
rence to peculiar circumstances, which the cold rales of arithmetical 
apportionment are incompetent to equalize ; and it ought therefore to 
be proceeded in by an equitable classification of interests, or scale of 
gradation, bearing light on small incomes, and rising progressively 
with increasing wealth. 

“To exemplify this, I shall suppose a person of 500/. per ann. 
competent to pay 50/., ‘let that standard go on to 1000/. per ann. 
above that sum let the standard gradually increase, say .a half ‘ee 
cent. each 1000/.; from 1000 to 2000 would then pay 104 per 
cent. ; 2000 to 3000, 11 per cent. ; 5060 to 1 a 114 per cent. ; 
4000 to 5000, 12 per cent. ; 5000 to 6000, 124 per cent. ; 6000 to 
7000, 13 percent. ; 7000 to S000, 134 per cent. ; 8000 to 9000, 14 
per cent. ; 9000 to 10,009, 144 per cent. ; 10,000 to 20,000, 15 
per cent. ; 20,000 to 30,000, 20 per cent. ; 30,600 to 40,000, 25 per 
cent.; 40,000 to 50,000, 30 per cent. ; 50,000 to 60,000 and 
upwards, 334 per cent. Still, under ‘eich regime, the higher 
classes would be the least burdened ; inasmuch, as it is obvious, that 
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the resources of economy are more open and practicable to them 
than to the lower, who, with every exertion, on circumscribed 
means, find it difficult to meet the common demand of necessaries in 
the most frugal way ; whereas an income of 10,000/. by the above 
scale, would leave 8550] , which cannot be supposed incommengnrate 
with a most respectable establishment. Much less can it be said, that 
an income of 100,000/. could not make a shift to live with abundant 
eclat on 66,000/.! Or who will say, that a Lord Chancellor, either 
as to dignity or otherwise, would starve on 20,000/. per ann. applying 
the surplus of office, perhaps as much more, to the exigencies of 
Government. 

‘© Not that it is my wish by any means to diminish splendour of 
rank and fortune, or deteriorate from dignity of office; but retrench- 
ment, in such a view, so far from odious parsimony, would assume 
the splendid garb of patriotism and. virtue, and be greeted with univer- 
sal applause ; as not less meritorious for its self-denying principle, 
than usetul and exemplary by its illustrious influence. 

** I must therefore again repeat, that this important subject, the 
Taxes, presents an iastance, where the equity of the case is not to 
be found in abstract arithmetical apportionment ; but which must 
derive its basis from the facts as they really are, and the practicable 
application of them, left to the impartial judgment and discretion of 
those whose province it may beto administer such measures of Finance ; 
and thus to produce the same quantum of Revenue, with the least 
possible distress, would, I apprehend, by a just and lenient considera- 
tion to inferior incomes, combine at once patriotism, popularity, and 
sound policy, with justice ; for the produce of the vexatious screwing 
and wringing expcedients, from unproductive sources, can, after all, 
be. at best of but little avail, and even that little with great trouble 
and expense. Where, as I have already observed, the great mass of 
property is, there the main dependence must, as it ought, be looked 
for, so speaking, as the yrand depots of national wealth ; reservoirs, 
as it were, in times of need.” 


In this mode of taxation, the principle of equity is conspicuously 
manifest. For it tends to proportion the weight of burden to the 
ability to bear it- And no rational being can doubt for a moment, 
that twenty pounds deducted from two hundred, presses much more 
severely upon the individual than the deduction of two thousand from 
twenty thousand. In the first case, not only many of the comforts, 
but some even of the necessaries of life are substracted from the con- 
tributer ; but in the latter, the contributer resigns neither necessary 
nor comfort. He need not even retrench Juxuries. The burden, 
therefore, is unequal and disproportioned, furnishing a fair ground of 
complaint, and presenting a fit subject for change. In regard to 
manufactures, it has been a forced demand which has created an un- 
natural depression. Excess of speculation, extending far beyond 
existing capital, will always produce distress in the commercial world. | 
And time will ever be necessary to restore things to their natural 
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level. On the question of relinquishing our conquests on the return 
of peace, our author’s notions are particularly correct, and in perfect 
unison with our own. 


‘© Having by conquest acquired these Colonies over and over 


again, WHY NOT KEEP THEM, and do, as Buonaparte does, render, 


them, zntegral ? Why give them up; courting, as it were, another 
War, by creating a new bone of contention ; planting the very germ 
from whence arose the last? Why, therefore, restore them, and 
their augmented value, without an equivalent? What man in his 
senses would take a farm for a few years, improve it to the utmost; 
and in this high state of cultivation return it to the landlord, without 
an equivalent? Buouaparte has none to give! 


«© These remarks are exemplified by numerous instarices at the last 
Peace, as applicable to the situation of Demerara, Tobago, &c. 
which, after millions of British Capital had been expended on them in 
a few years, were relinquished at the peace ; and with them no incon- 
siderable number of. British subjects: thus at once improving their 
property, giving them population, and increasing their sources of 
Revenue! On the same conditions, it would be well worth while 
for Foreigners to LEND us their Colonies for a few years, instead of 
fighting for them ! 

<‘ If conquests are, as a matter of course, to be ceded to the 
enemy in the shameful] manner that they have so often been, it would 
surely be right in Governmeut to restrain British subjects from lavish- 
ing the wealth of this country on foreign possessions held by con- 
quest ; at least until the event of a Peace shall determine to whom 
they are to belong : otherwise, it is enriching Foreigners at the ex- 
pence of this country ; and thereby affording an inducement, or 
rather premium, for British Subjects to remain and become the sub- 
jects of a Foreign Power! Better they had never been taken posses- 
sion of, or at least not allowed to be considered as attached to this 
country. Itis necessary, it may be said, to deprive the enemy of 
shelter: certainly; but, having done so, prevent his re-occupation 
by exclusion. Oh! but they won’t make Peace—very well—we are 
thereby brought again to see illustrated still more clearly the point 
already insisted upon! The policy as well as expediency of continuing 
the War ; inasmuch as an evil, once known, is better than a frequent 
recurrence of evils, the effects of which were less within the bounds 
of calculation. So with any other machinery, as well as war; it is 
easy to disorganize the most ingenious efforts of art and labour; but 
the difficulty, if at all practicable, would be the re-establishment, if 
required: and that Buonaparte, unrestrained by any principle what- 
ever, would soouv cal] forth both Army and Navy, admits not even 
of aquestion. Two circumstances alone would regulate his conduct : 
the low state to which these establishments might, from economical 
causes, be reduced ; and then the coincidence of their suiting his own 
convenience. 

** It becomes therefore important to inculcate, that these posses- 
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sions, being acquired, are objects of national importance ; and, as- 


such, ought to be considered as integral items of the Empire, and 
identified with its Commercial Interests.” 


Most assuredly, it is the duty of our ministers either to prevent the 


colonies conquered by our arms from being improved by our wealth, : 


or to prevent their restitution. Fas est et ab hoste doceri. The 
French government has had recourse to the laiter means of preserving 
any conquest which she has made ; and we have ourselves subscribed to 
this novel system of policy. Let us then not hesitate to pursue the same 
system) where the political and commercial interests of the empire so 
imperatively require it. The observance of a different rule has long 
exposed us to the scoffs and sneers of our enemies. Of the Bullion 
question, which has oceupied so many pens, and filled so many 
volumes, the author disposes very briefly. His panacea is this: pay 
more for builion than other nations (as you can afford to do) and you 
will have more of them; but keep guineas at their current price, 
always making their nominal greater than their intrinsic value to 
remove the temptation of withdrawing them from circulation. But it 
may be observed, if bullion is greatly raised in price, the temptation to 
melt guineas, which remain stationary, will, of necessity, be increased. 
And, therefore, his proposed remedy is essentially defective. We 


shall-conclude-our notice of, and our extracts from, this sensible tract, 


with some curious specimens of the propheticul and patriotic spirit of 

that oracle of the opposition, ycleped The Morning Chronicle. 

«¢ The paper above mentioned is constantly dipping into futurity ; 
on the chance, that possibly some time or other it may by accident. 
happen to be right. Occasionally, indeed, when inspiration is most 
fervent, it hazards a plunge into the deepest recesses of prophetic 
science; and from this copious source of second sight it was, that in 
the summer of last year it was unceasingly indefatigable in embarking 
Lord Wellington and his army ; of which as weil as subsequent pro- 
phecies, the following are a few speciniens., 

“© Morning Chrow.—2ist July, 1810. ‘ Our Army retreating to 
Lisbon, under the most afflictivug circumstances of disaster, and the 
utmost precipitation; the inhavitantssbipping their property and 
themselves to escape the enemy.’ 

“ 23d July.—* Every letter from our Army in the Peninsula, which 
come from men who have opportunities of judging of their real 
situation, express the lively hope, that they may get on board thew 
ships without much loss; the deliverance of the country being 
impracticable, to the conviction of every man but his Majesty's 

. Ministers.’ 

“ 25th July.—* It is the general opinion, that Romana has quitted 
his army ; a name, that no one but the stulticizim of Mivisters 
would call it by. It is really too absurd to read the newspapers, 
aiml see how the English pecpile are galled.’ 

© 29th July.—* Spanish and Portuguese Armies exist only on paper, 
and in the heart of those driveilers who, to the disgrace, and mis- 
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fortune of the country, are at present, most unhappily for it, 
intrusted with the reins of Government.’ 

“ 31st July —‘ Ciudad Rodrigo, having fallen, the French will enter 
Portugal with their whole force; an.) my ideais, the expulsion of 


every British soldier in arms from that kingdom in less than a_ 


month.’ 

«© 22d May, 1811.—‘ What we anticipated has literally happened ; 
Massena has attempted to throw supplies into Almeida.’—This is 
indeed an improvement, to Jet the event happen first, as in this 
case! As to the aniicipated attempt, the public dispatches a month 
ago had rendered it an expectation of general notoriety, and stale in 
all the coffee-houses.’ Well done, Chronicle, go on prophecying ! 
Still, however, scepticism as to success, is prominent; the old 
leaven cannot be concealed; the proneness to relapse into censure 
of Lord Wellington, of the Ministers, of the Peninsula War, is 
apparent from the eagerness with which it fastens on-any bit of ill 
omen,’ 

« Ath July.—* We lament to be obliged to say, that our presages 
with respect to the affairs it Spain are unhappily verified ; although 
every thing we state, that tends toa just contemplation of our 
affairs, is uniformly imputed to jacobinism.’ 

«¢ Nothing more true, Mr. Chronicle ; and your affectation of can- 
dour, in saying so yourself, does not make it the less so: especi- 
ally as the presages are all so happily verified ! 

«© 15th July.—* We fear it is certain, as we long ago stated, that we 
must retarn to our former positions at Torres Vedras, and remain 
on the defensive.’ 

6° 17th July.—* Lord Wellington's movements, a proof of what we 
long ago foretold, that he would not think it advisable to hazard a 
battle—lament the number of sick—our account carries them to 
go000— indispensable to resume his strong post near Lisbon.’ 

‘¢ As long as this great sickness prevails on/y in the columns of the 
Chronicle, it will amount to much the same distress, as did his pro- 
phecy of embarking Lord Wellington and his Army about a year 
ago! How fortunate it is to be so well informed! One would 
think the Editor of the Morning Chronicle was Confidential Secrey 
tary to Lord Wellington. 

‘* These prophecies, and innumerable others of the same family, 
being now so happily fulfilled, cannot fail to induce farther lucubrations 
from the same fertile source of imaginary mischi¢f. And that they 
may be all equally verified, God of his infinite mercy grant. 

** A FRIEND : 
TO HIS KING AND COUNTRY.” 


A short Appeal to the Navy, ly the spirit of Nelson. 8vo. Pp. 7. Sd 
Hatchard. 1812. 


Ir would seem, by this appeal, that some paper war, which has unac- 
countably eseaped our attention, has been carried on for the purpose 
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of obtaining increased pay for the officers of the navy ; and the abject 
of this little tract is to exhort them to desist from such endeavours at 
atime when there is a deficiency in. the revenue, and to postpone the 
application to a more favourable period. Unacquainted, as we are, 
with the merits of the question, and with all the particulars of the 
contest, we shall abstain from offering any opinion on the subject, and 
content ourselves with merely announcing the pamphet to the public. 


An Address to the British Nation on the Accession of the Prince 
Regent to power. By Hugo Arnot, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 32. Sherwood 
and Ce. 1812. 


Mr. Arnot isa politician, whose principles and opinions we have 
been unable to collect from an attentive perusal of his book, which 
iS written ia a style, which cannot boast of either iarmony, regularity, 
or correctness. Through what medium indeed, he has looked at pub- 
lic characters, and at public events, we cannot say ; but assuredly he 
has not viewed them with that steady gaze, and with that attentive 
mind, which were necessary to qualify him for the office of their 
historian. In a very cursory review of the past occurrences of the 
present reign, he takes occasion to lameut ‘‘ a peculiar singularity in 
our espousal of the royal cause in France, as contrasted with their (her) 
support of our revolted subjects.” Now with all due deference, we 
humbly conceive that the contrast here exhibited affords a subject for 
triumph and not a cause for lamentation, to the generous bosoms of 
Britons !—He further laments ‘* that, at that epoch, we did not con- 
tent ourselves with a vigilant eye and strong hand at heme.” But 
can he be ignorant of the historical fact, that the French declared 
war against us, and not we against them; and that consequently we 
were compelled to do more than open a vigilant eye and hold outa 
strong hand at home !—But his optics are so , perverted that he can see 
nothing in the same point of view in which the same objects strike 
any other person. Thus to him it appears that in Sicily we are ‘* sup- 
porting the Sicilian people against the Sicilian king,” and that, in Spain 
“* we have set up Ferdinand the seventh, or, rather, the system of 
Charles the Fourth, against the great body of the Spanish people.” It 
is almost neédless for us to state a fact so notorious, as that, but for us, 
and for ovr active interposition, the king of Sicily would long since 
have ceased to wear a crown; andthe Spanish people have been the 
abject slaves of a sanguinary usurper. The man who can thus gravely, 
and grossly, pervert historical facts, caunot expect to receive much 
ered't either for his opinions, or for his assertions, 

Again we are insulted by being told, that, if the Spaniards had been 
feft to themselves, uninterrupted ‘by us, they would have framed a wise 
and free constitution for themselves, which they would have bad ‘ to 
contrast with the now hopeless state of the Spanish cause.” This 
audacity in musrepresentation merits the severest reproof.—IJt is nat 
irue, that we interfered with the Spanish government; the Cortes, on 
he contrary, were left to form their own constitution without any in- 
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terposition on the part of the British government ; and as to the alleged 
hopelessness of the Spanish cause, it is to be discovered nowhere, butin 
the disordered imaginations of visionary statesmen, and in the polluted 
- wishes of advocates for French liberty !— 

Turning from foreign to domestic affairs, he declares the union with 
Ireland to be “of that manne that she rather seems bound, in the man- 
ner of Roman captives the wheels, than joined ia the cordial 
and vigorous yoke of the inl car. /Vhy she so seems Mr. Arnot has 
not deigned to inform us ; and we have not sufficient penctration te 
discover it. Indeed, to us there does nt appear the most remote 
analogy in the two cases. But the mystery is not worth the trouble of 
soluiion. The grand conclusicn of this writer from Ais view of the 
reign of George the third, and we are not surprized that from sych a 
view such a conclusion sheuld be drawn, is, ‘* éhaé tnroughout it our 
national councils have bevn miguided and (our) policy (hs deen) 
mistaken, 

In his view of the Prince Regent’s conduct he is not much more 
correct than he is in the view of his father's policy. Most of his 
assertions on this subject are founded on the doubtful authority of 
the public newspapers. The account there given of a convivial party 
at Brighton is deemed sufficient authority for fixing on the Prince a 


solemn pledge to educate bis daughter, the fut: e sovel eign of these 
realms, in the principles of the late Mr. Fox.’ Another armen can 
during the discussions on the Regency bill, in 17 SQ,is brought in arra 


against his Royal Highness ; and Jastly, this sage politician joins the 
opposition in reminding the Prince, that ‘* if there was one object of 
his constitutional concerns more dear to him than another, more parti- 
cujarly Ais, as it were, it was Catholic Emancipation.” Can it be 
doubted that the Regent will redeem the long- cherished pledge on 
this subject ! 

Yer Mr. Arnot plumes himself upon beirg a whig ! though, if he 
understood any thing of whig, or of constitutional printiples, he would 
know that ‘the Prince could not, consistently with iis constitational 
doty, give any such pledges as these. Much less could he constily- 
tivnally act upon them as Regent, because the responsibility would rest 
not with himself, but with his ministers, whose advice, conseyuently, 
must be first taken on the subject. We have so ofien delivered ovr 
sentiments on the topics te which these alleged pledges refer, that it 
is needless to say any thing more respecting them in auswer to sucha 
miserable writer as the author of this address ; whom, had it not beea 
for the information conveyéd in the title page, we should haveconclud- 
ed, from the following passage, to be a Tailor; ‘* from the nature and 
limits of this piece of work, &c.” p. 22.—and several gross offences 
against grammar would have strengthened the supposition, derogatory, 
as it might be to the character of a politician. 
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The Early Friends of the Prince Regent. By, the author of “* 4 Vindj- 
cation of George 11I.” and of «@ Letter tothe Prince” Svo. Pp. 
42. 1s. Od. J. J. Stockdale. 1812. 


Tue great interest which the public has taken in the political negotia« 
tions which followed the memorable motion of that bold senator, 
Mr. Stuart Wortley, who took upon his own shoulders a degree of re- 
sponsibility which few veteran statesman would have consented to bear, 
has rendered every thing connected therewith, a subject of particular 
attention. The sentiments, therefore, of an author, who writes with 
spirit, and who exhibits the strongest marks of an independent mind, 
will scarcely fail to be read with interest. He claims for himself 
the privilege ‘‘of praising the conduct of his Royal Highness at a 
moment when that disappointed phalanx, termed early friends, alias All 
the Talents, alias the Friends of Religious Liberty, alias the Men of li- 
beral Opinions and enlarged Ideas, and to finish the alias’s the wculd- 
be Broad-bottomists of the Regency, but, in reality, the poor, disap- 
pointed coalition, composed of the proudest aristocracy of the country, 
who aspire to a power gre ater than the throne itself, who wish to 
render the Prince obnoxions to the nation, with a bare-faced impu- 
dence of which [ recollect no parellel.” 

He exercises this pleasing privilege of praise, however, with due 
discrimination. Pleasing it is, for what can be more eons to an 
honourable mind than to defend an injured character from the rude 
assaults of mortified vanity and diseppointed ambit ion ? “* Attempts 
are making to get the words Apestate Prince chalked on the walls 
during the night, and the print-shops are filled with indecent carica- 
tures ; but let Englishme ‘nonly exert their good-sense, and without 
favour, declare their minds, and they must admit that, the discovery 
of all these faults in the Prince is made at a singular moment, and ina 
singular manner. While they were confidentially admitted at Carl- 
ton House, they made no such discoveries : now that they are excluded 
they see them quite clearly ; which is as much as to say, that, when 
they had an opportunity, they saw nothing, and now that they have 
no opportunity, they see every thing.” 

The gross abuse lavished on the Prince is both cowardly and in- 
famous. If he had acted unconstituticnally he might have been 
attacked with that strength of argument, which may fairly be em- 
ployed to expose the improper conduct of public characters, though 
with that regard to decorum, to which his rank and station so emi- 
neatly entitle him. But to assai! him with the coarse language of 
invective, with all the artillery of Billingsgate, is to betray a dastardly 
spirit, and a profligate cause. In truth, the Prince never stood so 
high, as at this moment, in the estimation of all the good and virtuous 
part of the community. 

The author adverts to the abuse most unjustly Javished.on his Ma- 
jesty, by the licentious writers of the day, for preserving his attachment 
to the friends of his youth, after he ascended the throne; which he con- 
trasts with the censures bestowed on his son for sacrificing his early 
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attachments to the interests of his country. The contrast is curious, 
inasmuch as it shews .the strength of political prejudice; but the 
abuse in both cases proceeded from the same scurce—the disappoint- 
ment of a party. A brief view is taken of the correspondence, 
if it may be so termed, between the Prince, and the Lords Grey and 
Grenville, in which all was condescension on one side, and all haugh- 
tiness on the other. The sacrifice of the Ptotestant ascendancy to 
Popish importunitys was one of the modest conditions insisted on ,by 
these Whig members of the aristecracy! Well may the author ex- 
claim— 

«© What! Lord Grenville give the Catholics ali that they demand, 
after quarrelling with them for demanding too much? Yes, the 
haughty Lord Grenville, who was so stubborn, that he would not 
yield a point to his sovereign, yields to the Roman Catholics! He wil 
not recant, but he will forget, just as when he coalesced with Mr, 
Fox, he chose to forget that, a few years before, he was the greatest 
enemy of those principles which Mr. Fox professed. Mr. Fox stood 
firm-: the battle of Gemappe was still a glorious achievement, and the 
French constitation a glorious fabric with him; yet Lord Grenville 
abandoned Mr. Pitt, and embraced this same Mr. Fox—a coalition 
more unprincipled than that of the latter gentleman with Lord North.* 

*¢ Similar to this is his Lordship’s conduct with the Roman Catho- 
lics. Last year he would refuse the demand concerning the Veto. 
This year, finding that the Catholics, like Fox, stand firm, he agrees 
to give them all—nay more, to refuse to serve his country, if the very 
all be not granted. From such consistency, and from such Lords, may 
the King of kings long deliver this country ! 

‘To which prayer we devoutly say, Amen.—The conditions which 
these aristocratical leaders wished to impose on the Prince, were such 
as would have placed the whole power of the state in their ow 
hands, and have left him a cypher, a mere pageant, with nothing of 

authority but the outward appearance. Adverting to the joint letter 
of the éwo kings of Brentford, the author rema rks : 


“© T cannot help wondering a little at the alsurdity of the letter, as 
well as at its arrogance, and want of respect and decorum. His Royal 
Highness had e explicitly declared, that the Catholic Question mast 
sleep for the present, and that the aflairs in Spain met with bis appro- 
bation: and they could scarcely mean any thing but insulis, when 
after that declaration, they said that, if they were to assist govern- 
ment, quite reverse measures must be taken. Strip their letter of all 
verbosity, it is this: ‘* His Royal Highness is willing to employ us, 
and we are willing to be employed, provided it be as masters; thatis, 
that he wiil give uphis own plans and opinions, aad follow ours; and, 








‘© In the North and Fox coelition, of which the friends of both - 
parties were ashamed, and which no one has offered to vindicate, tbe 
great bone of coniention was gone; but in the present case it still 
Gxkists 
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in particular, we insist on the two main points of which he approves, 
being entirely abandoned. Bind yourself band and foot, and we will 
conduct your affairs as we please.” - When the glorious revolutionists 
of France converted into a mere passive instrument their unfortunate 
king, they were not nearly so absurd, and scarcely so indecorous : 
they pretended to represent the nation, and they had modelled the 
constitution in that manner. But who do my Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville represent ? not twenty-four millions of Sans-culottes, but the 
remnants of Mr. Fox's party !! These representatives would bind 
their master, as a preparatory step towards introducing a glorious fabric, 
where the sovereign of England should become a degraded tool, not 
of a mad nation, but of an insolent faction. The nation itself would, 
by this means, at second hand, become the slave of Grey and Gren- 
ville, and their nod would give law to the British empire. 

This is a pretty.just representation of the case, and, whatever those 
Lords may think, such is the feeling of the country upon the occa- 


sion. The author next considers the war in the Peninsula, with refe- 


rence to three considerations: 1, As a British object, to fight an 
enemy on neutral ground, and by that means to keep him from our 
shores; 2, As a generous effort, to assist an injured and oppressed 
people ; and 3, «s a point of honour, to continue to support a nation 
which we have engaged ourselves to support, and which, if we aban- 
don, our good faith is gone for ever ; and, asa nation, we can never 
again be trusted. Under each head he adduces strong and cogent 
arguments to prove the propriety, the expediency, and the necessity 
of continuing the contest. Alluding to the frequent predictions by 
the opposition of disaster to our arms, atid of success to those of. our 
enemies, he makes an observation which we have frequently made 
ourselves, on the superiority of French patriotism over English. 


“The French nation, in one respect, is really superior to the 
English : there, no part wished for the success of its enemies, or 
vaunted that their prowess was greater than that of Frenchmen: and 
singular enough it is, that, when neither cowards nor traitors have 
been found in our fleets and armies, there are men in the state, high 
in reputation and in rank, who consider us as inferior to them in the 
field. It isin vain for us to conquer in every action, even with in- 
ferior numbers ; it is in vain that we preserve the old, generous, and 
honourable conduct of former times: those birds of ill omen still 
raise their hoarse voices, to degrade our character and to misrepresent 
our actions, 

“* Under such circumstances, it is happy for us to have a Prince, 
who follows the right path, and who is determined to persevere, in a 
good cause and an honourable conduct,” 


It is, indeed, most happy, and we heartily wish it were in the power 
of either cen ure or ridicule to make our countrymen imitate, in this 
respect, the laudable conduct of our enemies. Of the coalition be- 
tween Lords Grenville and Grey, the author remarks : 

“© We once thought that we knew the political creed of each ; but 
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we now find our mistake ; for they have never told us why they both 
smelt at the same nosegay.” He proceeds to examine the talents 
which they have displayed as practical statesmen, with a view to ex- 
plain the grounds of their high preteusions to govern the country with 
uncontrouled sway. 


‘* Two more ambitious men, it is clear, never existed; and as 
to their abilities, let us look intothem. It is but like looking into 
an empty cask, in a dark corner; there is but little to see, and that 
only in a darkish sort of way. 

«© Mr. Fox* could scarcely be said to share in the disgrace and mis- 
fortunes which the administration, he was for a moment the head of, 
brought upon Europé and upon their country : but it feil to the lot 
of the two proud Lords to become the head of the administration 
which has been ludicrously enough nicknamed All the Talents. Let us 
see what they did ! 

* Ist. They doubled the income tax, and that, in a severe and 
unfeeling way. When Mr. Pitt planned the measetre, he was mer- 
ciful, and mindful of distinctions ; but bis successors, the Men of 
Talents, the’ Friends of the People, brought it up unannointed and 
unanealed, as if to mock those who had listened, with some applause, 
to their former professions ; and the whole masquerade of twenty- 
five years of patriotism, finished with a sarcastic proposition that 
house-keepers should be foreed to become lodgers, the respectable 
lodgers garreteers, and the garreteers snooze in the cellar or 
the street! ! Such was the first act of patriotic humanity ! 

** Astothe Roman Catholic question, it was said, in Fox’s time, 
that it was not a proper moment, and he boldly shewed that there 
is a difference between being in place and out of it. This was, at 
least frank and manly, and was not unwise. 

‘* The next step was, to contrive to establish asort of intercourse 
with Bonaparte; and, as if in mockery of the Talents, Lord 
Lauderdale, one of their great men, was chosen, with English 
esquires, and Scotch professors in his train, to finish what’ Lord 
Yarmouth had begun ; and it is very discreditable to the integrity 
of the Talents, that they rate Lord Lauderdale above Lord Yar- 
mouth, when the fact (and it is on record) is, that Lord Yarmouth 
acquitted himself better, whether considered as a gentleman confi- 
dentially employed, by accident, or as a diplomatic character, than 
Lauderdale; that great political economist, son-in-law of a Todd, 
the friend ‘of a Fox,t and the adversary of Adam Smith. The. 
world should be informed of this fact, that a young nobleman, 





* « Mr. Fox was unfortunate in living to come into administration, 
to belie the whole of ‘his life ; but Providence, in pity, cut short his 
career, and thereby probably saved him from greater humiliation. 

+‘‘ In the Scottish language,.a todd signifies a for; so that he had a 
double chance to become a match for the cunning French, 
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the Marguis of Tfertford’s son, conducted himse’f with far mors 
i one of the Men of Talents of the old school ; one of 

Wise men of the party: so that here we have, as the French 
callit, a measure for their foot. This was the more singulay, Lord 
Yarmouth then being a prisoner in France, and pitched upon, 
accidentally, to begin (entamer) a negotiation, which he opened 
ably ; though a chosen Nestor amongst the Talents carried it on 
without either spirit or ability, and fir itshed by spoiling the business, 
and coming away without even the ceremonious honour of taking 
leave. 


© During this short administration, the confederation of the 
Rhine was formed; the title of Emperor of Germany was abo- 
lished ; Prussia was humbled into the dust; the treaty of Tilsit was 
signed, and the invasion of Italy, Spain, and Portuyal, was set on 
foot. I say nothing of the English fleet disgraced in the Dardanelles ; 
because, since the affair of Admiral Byng, nothing, in the naval 
way, has been half so bad; and, if any claim for talents better 
than ordinary can be put in, it is that of Leing able to bring disgrace 
on the British navy! Here his talents did what the whole of France 
united could not do, which isa good set off for the diplomatic defeat 
of the great Lord Lauderdale ! 

‘« Britain, abandoning the Continent, and throwing itself at the feet 
of Bonaparte, when Europe was making one last effort to resist this 
power, was the great means of enabling him to proceed in his work, 
_and to complete the ruin he had begun. 

‘The last attempt of the petty talents, (for that name comes so 
ready, and suits so well,) was to try to deceive their sovereign, and, 
like another treacherous Daiilah,to bind his hands when he was asleep: 
but being detected, they were some thing like Mr. Thornhill, in Gold- 
smith’s admirable tale of the Vicar of Wakefield ; ; they bounced out 
at once, and put all to risk.;* but being able to eat and drink inde- 
pendently of their master, they declared that they would never retract, 
and ventured to accuse him of -having retracted.” 


This is no bad sketch of the political reign of those coalesced par- 
tisans who have raised Dissensions in the country, which will not 
easily be allayed. Of such conduct we cannot do better than observe, 
in the concluding words of the author of this spirited tract, and with 
which observation we shall close our account of it, 


“‘The'great lords of the land seem to think that such intestine 
factions may be borne, without danger, at a time when we are fighting 
with Buohaparte and half of Europe at his back. If they are bold 
men, they are also rash men. Jt is a dangerous experiment; the 








* Qn this subject, it is attributed to Mr. Sheridan to have said, that 
he had often heard of persons running their heads against a wall, but 
that was the first example of men building a wall on purpose to dash - 
eut their own brains ! 
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nation has much to do, and much to suffer; and there is little wisdom 
in goading to despair, a generous people, in the howrs of distress, 
by attributing to their rulers at home, evils which arise out of the 
state of Europe. We may, however, say to those lords as Cicero 
did to Catiline : 

‘* How long will you, O Catilines, abuse our patience? Doyou 
not perceive that your designs are discovered ?” 


A Review of the Conduct of his Royal Highness th Prince Regent, 
and the Opposition. 8vo. Pp. 53, 2s. Gd. J. J. Stockdale. 1812. 


Tuts is one of the best written pamphlets that we have read on the. 
subject to which it relates, The conduct of the Prince, and that of 
the Opposition, are canvassed argumentatively, and with very con- 
siderabie ability ; and the result of the enquiry is such as, we should 
think, must satisfy the mind of every impartial inquirer, that the 


Prince has acted a most honourable, and patriotic part. 


‘* In aconstitution like ours,” the author truly remarks, “ where 
political men are divided into parties, each claiming and expecting 
a preference in the conduct of public affairs, it must be expected, 
that the deportment of him who possesses the sovereign power, will 
be viewed in different aspects, according as it affects the immediate 
interests of the different persons who aspire to fill the high offices 
of the state. The people at large, however, must regard the conduct 
of their ruler in another light. The interests of particular parties, 
are of little moment to them, but as they are connected with the 
general weal of the community. It is, notwithstanding, highly 
important that the people should form just notions of the Prince by 
whom they are governed ; and that their respect and affection for 
him should not be diminished by the defamatory misrepresentations 
of disappointed ambition, or of necessitous faction.” 


It was this consideration which induced the author to take up bis 
pen, and most successfully has he used it, in vindication of the Prince’s 
character, and in reproof of his haughty and licentious assailants, 
He enters upon a minute examination of the motives which influ- 
enced the conduct of the Prince, and investigates, with equal attention, 
the views and designs of his early friends. And, on the subject of the 
late negotiation, he observes, with reference to the latter ;---** nothing 
short of prostrating the government, totally and unconditionally, under 
their sway, would satisfy their ambition ; and because the Prince did, 
ngt extend his friendship to this frantic excess, their former profes- 
sions of amity have been converted into effusions of detraction, and 
they who before were his sycophants, are now his calumniators.” 

Some just animadversions are made upon the apparent revolution 
which has suddenly taken place in the mind of Lord Grenville on 
the subject of Catholic Emancipation. His Lordship’s letter to Lord 
Fingal is quoted to prove, that last year he never thought of acceding 
to any proposal of anconditional concession to the Papists, but 
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admitted the necessity of many preliminary arrangements, in order to 
satisfy the Protestant mind, and to secure from danger, the Protestant 
interests. But, of late, it seems that these arrangements have ceased 
to appear of importance to his lordship; and this last sacrifice seerns 
to have been made to the preservation of his connection with Lord 
Grey, of whom, for sixteen years, he was the most determined and 
most consistent opponent. 

This pamphlet is the production of no ordinary writer, It betrays 
great depth of reflection, and considerable powers of argument; 
pine is equally creditable to the principles, and to the talents, of the 
author. 


Authentic Correspondence and Documents ; explaining the Proceedings of 
the Marquis Wellesley, and of the Earl of Moira, in the recent 
Negotiations for the Formation of an Administration. 8vo Pp. 
87, 3s. Od. R. Phillips 1812. 


THese documents, collected from the public prints, form an useful 
collection for the purpose of historical reference. It is not our design 
to review them, as our observations. would necessarily be extended to 
the size of the Pamphlet itself; for never did any correspondence 
require a more minute analysis, or call for greater animadversion. 
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A Grammar of British Geography, being a General Description of the 
British Empire in Europe, and inall parts of the World. By the 
Rev. J. Goldsmith, With seven Maps and sixty-three Views. 
4s.6d. bound. R, Phillips. 


Ir is a fact which cannot be disputed, that the well-informed part of 
our countrymen are better acquainted with the Society, or Sandwich 
Islands, than they are with the British Islands and their dependencies. 
At the same time, if is most evident that, as matter for use or for 
contemplation, the knowledge of one fact relative to our own coun- 
try, is worth a hundred connected with any other, ‘The cause of such 
comparative ignorance may doubtless be referred toa defect in educa 
tion, or rather to the want of books adapted to the business of schools, 
which treat by eminence of the British empire: Works of general 
geography, which are designed for tuition, are necessarily brief in 
treating of countries, and they often dwell with emphasis on the con- 
trasts afforded by savage life; -hence it is, that our own country, 
which ought to form a special sttidy; is slighted ; and that the rising 
geuveration enter on their social duties in total ignorance of that 
society; which they ought to be qualified terserve and adorn. 

The object of Mr. Goldsmith has been to supply this deficiency, 
and, in eur opinion, he has performedhis task with ability, Respecting 
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the object and the uses of this work, we shall allow him fo speak for 
himself. 


‘© This work is expressly calculated to serve as a Second Part, or 
Continuation of the same Author's Grammar of general Geography. 
It possesses, indeed, in a course of British Education, superior claims 
even to that work; no system of British Education being complete, 
or even useful, which does not include, as one of its leading branches, 
an account of the British Empire. 


‘© Nor is British Geography to be learnt, or taught, as a subject of 
remote or abstract interest. It is intimately connected with the pur- 
suits through life of every subject of the Empire, whether belonging 
to the privileged orders, to the law, the church, the medical pro- 
fession, the army, navy, trade, or agriculture. It possesses an 
universal interest, and an equal claim to the sedulous study of every 
Briton ; and will also be found to bear upon the interests of every 
kind of employment, and to afford gratification even to adults by the 
fire-side, in the study, and in the counting-house. 

«* Extraordinary as it may seem, no schoo]-book, adapted to the 
practical purposes of education, has hitherto existed, which contained 
a succinct, but comprehensive, view of the British Empire.” 


The volume is subdivided into chapters, and these into numbered 
paragraphs, for the convenience of reference, and of committing to 
memory. Of his general manner we shall enable the reader to judge, 
by the selection of a few paragraphs, which prove the perspicuity of 
the author's mind, and prove, that his work is calculated, through the 
rising generation, to exalt the glory, and improve the interests, of the 
country. 


‘© Essential to successful commerce are—public liberty, which 
secures property, and confers independence on industry ;—position, 
which affords convenient markets ;—political security, which arises 
from an insular situation ;—and a superior navy :—four advantages 
possessed by Britain in an eminent degree. 

‘© The government is administered by an hereditary monarchy, and 
the monarch governs in subjection to known laws, made by two in- 
dependent Houses of Legislature. He can levy no taxes, except 
authorized by the representatives of the people, and can punish -no 
one except on the accusation of twelve of a grand jury of the people, 
and after the unanimous conviction of a jury of equals. 

‘« The power of an independent House of Commons to refuse sup- 
plies to the crown, and of honest juries to protect their fellow-subjects 
from vexatious accusations or unjust punishments, are therefore the 
sheet-anchors of public liberty. As long as the House of Commons 
and juries do their duty, the English must remain a free and prospe- 
rous people. 

‘“* Thus blessed with a temperate, healthful, and invigorating cli- 
mate ; with ajfruitful soil ; with a numerous, industrious, and intelligent 
population ; and with a constitution securing property and personal 
liberty ; it is not to be wondered at, that the British empire has long 
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been the envy of the world, and that every Brite: $45 resson to be 
proud of hisname and country.” 

His view of the wealth of the empire is & flattering to our 
resources, and deserves the attention of Our iu: vy economists, 


at the present crisis. 


«© The cultivated land of England and Wales is supposed to pro- 
duce in grain, grass, meat, vegetables, am! other preaducts, about 
4l, per acre, or 180 millions per annum ; the 'yndot Scotland about 
20 millions, and that of Ireland about 50 taillions. ‘The rental of the 
whole is about a pound an acre, or cighty millions per annum, and the 
value is about 1600 millions. 


‘* The 2,800,000 houses in the United Kingdom are worth 150/, 
each onthe average, or 420 millions, and produce a rental of 151, 
each, or 42 millions. The furniture in the houses, at 100/. each, 
is worth 280 millions. 


‘© The cattle and farming stock, taken at 5/. per acre on the cultiva- 
ted land, is worth $00 millions ; aud the national stock of merchandize, 
and manufactured articles deposited in one million shops and ware- 
houses, is at Jeast 250 millions. 


«© The 20,000 merchant-vessels employed in the foreign and coast- 
ing trade, at 1500/, each, are worth 30,000 millions, and produce an 
income to their proprietors of 3 millions per annum. 

«* The gold, silver, and jewels, have been estimated at 50 millions, 
and the clothing and miscellaneous articles at another 50 millions. 

‘© The stock, therefore, of the United Kingdom at this time, when 
gold is worth 5/. and silver 6s. 6d. per ounce, wheat 5/. per quarter, 
and the w: iges of a day-labourer 18s. per week, is as under : 


Ee ee eee fl 
OO Es ee 
EE See ae am 
Parming-Stock.................2++++300 millions 
Merchandize. pie 6 sey El. Wek res 45s eee 
Shipping. ....0.- 200. c0 cece ce cee es dee - 80 millions 
eS ec Ste os 8% wed 0 bn 6 cre a vlc oe eee 
Miscellamies, . .. 22.00 ve00cccceccecee ce. SU millions 


2980 millions 





«* Be:ides the above in private property, the government has its navy 
of 750 great ships, worth 20,000/. each, or 15 millions ; its stores 
worth 25 millions; its military appurtenances worth 30 millions ; 
and its public buildings, land, &c. worth 30 millions more, making a 
total of the necessary stock of government, of about 100 millions. 

“© The stock of British subjects, making an integral part of the 
wealth of the nation, in the colorties and in ‘foreign countries, may be 
estimated— 
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Ya North Amvrica at........0-000+020+40 millions 
In the West Indies at.................120 millions 


In South America at....... ened setae 20 millions 
LIE OE, 
Bt te Beek TRGUS Bloc cus cvccdecves ..-59 millions 
In Other COUMITICS Gt, 5 oc cw wvnvecescess 20 millions 


260 millions 





“ ‘Phe effective British population of these dependencies may be ta- 
ken as follows : 


gS a ae ...1 million 
ae Gane WETS Sins s « 6c tus uh awn pated we 1 million 
re ee On 8g ce snonceeee wees. -2 millions 
PAOD. adic nuint (pene shoed nes ad™ 1 million 
Total of remoté British or national population, — 
exclusive of black and native subjects, which 5 millions 
er ee eer _ 


« The grand total then of the population of the British Empire is 
about 23 millions of English, Irish, and Scottish subjects, scattered 
over the world ; and of its wealth about 3340 millions, taken at the 
value of currency in 1812.” 


We were struck with the olservaiion aniexed to paragraph 125. 


** For the salutary benefits of religion, every person in England 
and Wales, pays, therefore, not more than six sHILLINGS per annum, 
and at this cheap rate are obtained the consolations of the Gospel, 
instructions in the practice of virtue, and the true foundations of tem- 
poral and erorens happiness. Flow incommensurate the cost with 
the benefits! Yet there are unthinking and envions persons, who 
murmur at what they unreas sonably cal] the luxury of the Church, 
and who affect to consider, that a clergyman who devotes his life to 
the most valuable of all social duties, is overpaid if he obtains double 

the income of an ordinary mechanic! In truth, the ministers of re- 
ligion are the firmest bound and cement of society, and ought therefore 
to be maintained in dignity, comfort, and respectability.” 


In regard to the inadequate reward of the teachers of youth, he 
makes the following observation after paragraph 138. 


*« The provision for parochial schoolmasters is inadequate to their 
subsistence, and discreditabie to the liberality of the national charac- 
ter. The lowest assistant in the work of kducation ought to be able 
to earn at least twice the income of a mechanic ; yet how many there 
are, who, on public foundations, are paid not half that pittance !” 


The reflections on law and lawyers are too general to be just, and 
are such as ought on no account to have been adinitted into a book 
designed for the use of schools. 

After conducting the student through the British dominions in the 
four quarters of the world, in aclear and lucid manner, the author 
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sums up in a short chapter of general results, which deserve to be 
generally read, not by youth only, but by every one who has the hap- 
piness to belong to this great empire. 


“* Itappears, from the preceding statements, that the British empire 
extends over every 15 degrees of Jongitude, from 100 west, in North 
America, to 170 east, at Norfolk Island; consequently, with the 
exception of only five hours, the time varies through every hour of the 
day and night ia the British dominions. 

“* It appears, that the British territories extend in latitude over every 
five degrees, from the Shetlands in 61! degrees north latitude, to the 
Cape and Port Jackson in 33 degrees of south latitude ; consequently, 
the four seasons of the year are experienced on the same day in the 
various parts of the British empire. 

‘* It appears,that the territory of the whole British empire equals, 
in square miles, the great empires of antiquity ; and that the united 
population of its territories, and of the dependencies subject to British 
influence, is far greater than that of either of the four great empires 
of the ancient world. 

“* It appears, that the colonies of the English are to be found in the 
cold and desert regions of Hudson's Bay, in the sultry Gulf of Guinea, 
and in the Eastern Archipelago ; consequently, that British subjects 
may seek their fortunes under their own government and laws in the 
coldest and hottest habitable parts of the globe. 

“ It appears, that, owing to the universal diffusion of the British 
Empire, ail the natural products of the earth, and all the industry and 
ingenuity of the whole human race, contribute to the wealth, luxury, 
and gratification of the inhabitants of Britain. 

‘* It appears, that Great Britain possesses at this time a monopcly of 
the valuable produce of the East and of the West Indies ; that her 
ships of war sail triumphantly and victoriously in every see ; and that, 
consequently, she possesses an undisputed command of the commerce 
of the world. 

“« Jt appears, that the commerce of Great Britain, continued by that 
Jaw which prohibits imports in foreign ships, except of their native 
produce, is many-fold greater than that of the Carthaginians, Vene- 
tians, and Dutch ; while the commerce of Great Britain possesses, as 
its peculiar basis, an unrivalled natural territory, and an agricultural 
system, not inferior to its commercial system in public valve. 

« It appears, that by the universal influence of her naval power, the 
government of Great Britain is enabled to increase or diminish the 
prosperity and welfare of all nations of the world ; and that the im- 
provement and happiness of the whole human race depends on the 
benevolence and wisdom of her councils. 

‘* Jt appears, that the greatness, power, and importance of the Eng- 
lish nation is owing to the influence of public liberty and of individeal 
independence on the national character, secured by an independent 
Hopse of Commons, and by honest juries of the people, who res- 
pettively secure property and liberty. 
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«* It appears, that as the House of Commons has a _ preponderating 
influence in the councils of the government, and that as the members 
of that House are elective by the freehoiders and househoiders of 
the British islands, every elector has it in his power to contribute to 
the improvement aud happiness of the human race, by giving his vote 
for upright, benevolent, and independent candidates. for seats in the 
British Parliament. 

** [t appears, that the religious, moral, and political condition of a 
Jarge portion of mankind, are subject to the influence of British poli- 
cy ; and that it isin the power of Britons, by their example and 
precept, to disseminate among all nations the light of the Gospel, 
teach the purest morals, and introduce systems of government found- 
ed on the basis of civil and religious liberty. 

“« {t appears, that the ascendancy of Great Britain is, in a great 
measure, owing to the intelligence of her people ; and that this is 
produced by the liberty of the press, a privilege which ought to -be 
guarded as well against licentionsness as the arts of corruption, it 
being in danger of being destroyed by the former, and rendered use- 
less by the latter. 

“« [t appears, that political power and commerce are not the only 
grounds of British pre-eminence in the scale of nations, and that she is 
as much indebted to.arts as to arms; that her philosophers, poets, 
and men of letters, vie with those of the classic ages of antiquity, and 
that her works of art, her painting, sculpture, and architecture, indi- 
cate the highest perfection of human genius in her people. 

‘* It appears, in fine, that at this time the British empire possesses 
more territory, more wealth, greater variety of produce, greater 
population, superior religion, more Jiberty, greater security, more 
commerce, superior agriculture, and greater revenues, than were ever 
possessed by any other nation, ancient or modern. 

** May Britain derive wisdom from the fall of other nations—may 
she know how to preserve all that is essential to her. prosperity and 
happiness—miay she cherish her civil and religious liberties—may she 
use her power to do good, and not to oppress—may she respect jus- 
tice in her transactions with other nations,—and THEN, and THEN 
ONLY, she may hope that she will receive protection from the all-wise 
dispeaser of human affairs, who raises and sinks the nations at his 
pleasure !" 


We cannot perceive what the golden rules for jurymen, Magna 
Charta, the Halcas Corpus Act, and the Bill of Rights, can have todo 
with a Geographic:! Granomar; yet all these are contained in an ap- 
pendis, together with some tables, worthy of reference. Theseare fol- 
lowed by 4!5 questions on the various subjects and facts contained 
in the work, with a \iew to exercise the student, and to afford 
evidence, that be thinks and understands what he is taught. A key 
to-these ts sold separately for the use of tctors, 

Sixty-one wood plates of country towns, and capitals of foreign 
settlements, with appropriate maps, decorate the volume. 








DIVINITY. 





The Christian Scheme ; or Gospel Meihals of Gematen, Sully opened 
and clearly shewn, in a Series of G destions and Answers. In which 
he fun damental Principles of the ’ Christian Religion are laid down 
in a plain and easy manner, and so arranged as io form a regubar 
System, Jimi nded upon Divine Authority, and equally consonant to 
Reason and Scripture. By the Rev. Joseph Nelson, Vicar of 
Skipwith, Yorkshire. The third Editon, revised and impreved. 
Te which are added a copivus Appendix, and alsv a short Exposition 
of the Doctrine of Regeneration. 


Mr. Netson, 2s he eabserves, in the Preface to the first Edition of the 
Christian Scheme,,did not originally intend the work for publication. 
«© The principal part of it having been hastily drawn up for the 
instruction of some young persons, previous to their taking the benefit 
of confirmation.” Eut, as that part met with the approbation of the 
parents of those persons, and of others, he listened to their request 
by pubiishing it. 

The doctrines which it contained are important and interesting, and 
are carefully drawn from the Gospel. Honestly endeavouring to pro- 
pagate truth from such a source, an author may be allowed to view 
his own performance with a complacency which might be less free 
from objection on other occasions. The ‘* Christian Scheme,” he 
considers, and from an attentive perusal of it, we consider it too, 

A form of sound words,;’’ and we do not hesitate, in our commen- 
dation of it, to adopt the author's own Jangu: age, 

** Such a ‘ form of sound doctrine,’ seems to be entitled to public 
patronage ; especially in a country overrun with a strange variety of 
sects ; against the infection of whose tenets it could not fail to operate 
as an antidote, sho. in it so-eng 4 be neceived and adopted ; and w hile 


to the national dates wou 1 d at lea ast es her own oedleals: faith- 
fully and steadily attached to her.” 

The. subsequent editions have been enlarged by the addition of 
severai valuable notes, *‘ with an interesting account of the ministry 
and martyrdom of the Apostles,” and there is subjoined to the third ~ 
edition a short Exposition of the Doctrine of Regeneration as maintained 
in the Church of England, and ly tiie primitive Fathers. 

The author has shown a becoming zeal, in addition to his Exposi- 
tion of Christian Doctrines and Duties, to prove the necessity of 
attending a legitimate, or rightly and duly ordained ministry. For this 
purpose, he reters to the primitive fathers, in defence of an episcopal 
discipline, and supports his own opinion in favour of that discipline, 
by the sanction of several of the soundest divines of the established 
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church, particularly by that of the present Bishop of Lincoln, in 
his Exposition of the twenty-third article of the Charch of Eogland, 

In his series of Questions and Answers, we met with one answer 
that did not quite satisfy us, and which is pot consistent with the 
general sense displayed by the author. 

In reply to the question, ‘ have we any reason to Lelivve that our 
modern pretenders to inpiration are really inspired as the Apostles were ?" 
he states, among other grounds of negation, that of those pretenders 
‘* discoursing upon, and quoting such texts of Scripture as are falsely 
translated, and as readily as blindly adopting the translator's errors,” 

So unqualified an allusion, as is contained in these words, to false 
translations of Scripture, and errors of translators, in a work protes- 
sedly elementary, and designed for the use of young, or untaught 
persons, is surely unnecessary, and calculated to do mischief. It 
tends to create doubts where doubts should not exist, to diminish 
confidence in Scripture, and to facilitate the attacks of infidels, which 
are usually made through pretences of interpolation or error in the 
sacred versions, 

It is not, indeed, to be conceded that there do really exist any such er- 
rors in our authorized versions of the Sc riptures, as to justify the argument 
he would derive on the present occasion. In consequence of different 
readings in the original, and of different interpretations given by 
the learned to the same words, there may be soine little variation in 
the sense affixed to certain passages ; but there is no so important. a 
variation from the original in the English translations as that their 
being quoted by persons, pretending to inspiration, can be urged as a 
proot against their pretensions. Jo the exceilent notes which the 
author has offered from most able divines, the reader is sufficiently 
armed against the deceits of those who assert their own inspiration ; 
and, as much mischief is likely to flow from the unguarded illustra- 
tion adopted by Mr. Nelson ; we hope that this hint may be attended 
to in any Subsequent edition. 

Mr. Nelson's ideas on the subject of Regeneration are sound, and 
his exposition of the doctrine may serve as an useful antidote to the 
errors of those who deny that ic is in baptism we are regenerated, 
who confound Regeneration with Renovation, and who, absurdly 
professing themselves to be members of the church, as absurdly look 
toa period subsequent to their baptism, for evidence of their being 


regenerated in any sense that can be scripturally assigned to that term. 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 

The Monthly Review for April, 1812; and Eighteen Hundred and 

Eleven; a Poem. By Anna Letitia Barbauld. 4to. Pp. 25. 2s. 6d. 
Johnson and Co. 1812. 


In the discharge of our public duty, we have too ‘frequently been 
called upon to lament the absence of that esprit du‘corps, which ought 
to animate and combine the really patriotic parts of the community, 

Fas est et al'hostedocert.—It is not only lawful, but meritorious to fol- 
low a good example, though it haye been set by an enemy ; and ii will 
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not be denied, that the Jacobins and the Dissenters, distinctively and 
conjunctively, have abundantly shewn us the advantage of combina- 
tion and coherence—of that sort of hanging together, which is for- 
cidly illustrated in the appearance of a swarm of bees. Had the 
supporters of the state, and the members of the established church, 
been equally united, and equally energetic in their exertions, we should 
not, at this moment, have to deplore the alarming progress of disaf- 
fection ; ner would the sister island, by al] the ceaseless efforts of mis- 
chievous and designing men, be rent with contentions on the subject 
of Catholic Emancipation. 

There is nothing new in these remarks, but there are some truths 
which cannot be repeated too often. They have now been called 
forth by the eulogies which, in the Monthly Review for April, were 
lavished upon Mrs. Barbauld, for her poem of Eighteen Hundred and 
Eleven ; eulogies which, we will venture to-aver, would never have 
been bestowed upon that lady, had it not been her good fortune to 
have been bred and educated a Dissenter. 

The Monthly Reviewer, under whose cognizance Mrs. Barbauld’s 
poem fell, commences his criticisms by informing us, that, ‘* by long 
prescriptive right, poets are prophets as well as satirists, and, while 
they lash the vices and follies of the present generation, can take a 
glance at futurity, and announce things: which will be hereafter.” 
‘* On the strength of this high prerogative,” he proceeds, “‘ Mrs. Bar- 
bauld soers away from the existing state of the world to ages and to 
empires yet unborn ; and the first thought which occurred to us, after 
our perusal of her poem, was, that instead of purporting to be de- 
scriptive of the year eighteen hundred and eleven, it should have been 
made to refer to a subsequent period.” 

Reviewers, even Monthiy reviewers, are not infallible, or we should 
not have found occasion to remark, that Mrs. Barbauld’s critic does 
not appear to possess the most precise notions, with respect to the 
meaning of words. We take leave to inform him, that prophesying 
and predicting are not perfectly synonymous. Poets may yet predict, 
but the age of prophecy has long passed. 

We shall not stop to inquire, whether ‘“ it is probable, that em- 
pire will travel westward ;” whether, ‘‘ in future times, the new 
world will be the grand theatre of human genius and exertion ;” 
whether ‘‘ Londen may ever resemble Baby!on, Thebes, Persepolis, 
Athens, or Carthage ;” or whether “‘ the antiquarian traveller wil} 
trequent the ruins of St. Paul’s, Somerset House, the Bank, &c. in 
order to describe the vestiges of our former greatness, and to ascertain 
the style of our architecture :” these are reveries, to the indulgence of 
which we leave the reviewer, and his ‘* elegant author.” It is pro- 
per, how ever, that fhe reader should see how Mrs. Barbauld, ‘‘ soars 
aweoy”’ at her very first flight / Her commencing lines are as follow : 


* Still the loud death-drum, thund'ring from afar, 
O'er the next nations pours the storm of war; 
To the stern call still Britain bends her ear, 
Feeds the fierce strife, th’ alternate hope and fear ; 
Bravely, though vainly, dares to strive with fate, 

And seeks by turns to prop each sinking state. 
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Cofossal power, with overwhelming force, 

Bears down each fort of freedom in its course ; 
Prostrate she lies, beneath the Despot's sway, 
While the hush’d nations curse Aim—and obey.” 


May we be allowed to ask, how does Mrs. Barbauld know, that 
Britain is vainly striving, or that she is striving with, or against, 
fate at all? But we ask pardon ; the reviewer has intimated, that 
Mrs. B. is a prophet ; and, to prophetsit is given to penetrate the veil 
of futurity. 

The following is a specimen of Mrs. Barbauld’s poetical, as well as 
of her prophetic, powers :— 


** And think’st thou, Britain, still to sit at ease, 
An island queen amidst thy subject seas, 
While the next billows, in their distant roar, 
But soothe thy slumbers, and but kiss thy shore ? 
To sport in wars, while danger keeps aloof, 
Thy grassy turf unbruised by hostile hoof ? 
So sing thy flatt’rers ; but, Britain, know, 
Thou, who hast shar'd the guilt, must share the woe. 
Nor distant is the hour ; low murmurs spread, 
And whisper'd fears, creating what they dread ; 
Ruin, as with an earthquake shock, is here, 
There, the heart-witherings of unutter'd fear ; 
And that sad death, whence most affection bleeds, 
Which sickness only of the soul precedes. 
Thy baseless wealth dissolves in air away, 
Like mists, that melt before the morning ray. 
No more on crowded mart, or busy street, 
Friends, meeting friends, with cheerful hurry greet ; 
Sad, on the ground, thy princely merchants bend 
Their alter’d Jooks, and evil days portend ; 
And fold their arms, and watch, with anxious breast, 
The tempest black’ning in the distant west.” 


We presume that when Mrs. Barbauld wrote the line which we 
have distinguished by italics, she had just risen froma perusal of the 


alarming report of the Bullion Committee! She proceeds, prophes ' 


ticaliy :— 


** Yes, thou must droop ; thy Midas dream is o’er, 
The golden tide of commerce leaves thy shore ; 
Leaves thee to prove th’ alternate ills that haunt 
Enfeebling luxury, and ghastly want ; 

Leaves thee, perbaps, to visit distant lands, 
And deal the gifts of heay’n with equal hands.” 


After quoting: the above lines, the reviewer thus comments : 

“* However, like:a true patriot, Mrs. B. glows with a strong affection 
for her native land, and knows how to appreciate the value of the many 
blessings which distinguish it. Her muse is peculiarly animated and 
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pathetic on this occasion ; and some so/ace is afforded by the reflection, 
that ‘the full harvest of our mental year’ will enrich ‘ nations beyond 
the Apalachian hills.’ and that we shall be the Greece and Rome of 
the Columbian world. So beautifully has Mrs. Barbauld expanded 
this thought, that we should be unjust to our readers if we withheld 
the passage.” 

We will not be more unjust than’ the Monthly Reviewer: our 
readers shall also enjoy the happiness of contemplating Mrs. Bar- 


bauld’s Leauty. 


** Yet, O my country, name belov'd, rever’d, 

By ev'ry tie that binds the soul, endear'd ; 
Whose image to my infant senses came, 
Mix'd with religion’s light, and freedom’s holy flame ! 
If pray’rs may not avert, if ‘tis thy fate, 
To rank amongst the names that once were great, 
Not like the dim cold crescent shalt thou fade, 
Thy debt to science and the muse unpaid ; 
Thine are the laws surrounding states revere, 
Thine the full harvest of the mental year, 
Thine the bright stars in glory’s sky that shine, 
And arts, that make it life to live, are thine. 
If westward streams the light that leaves thy shores, 
Still from thy lamp the streaming radiance pours ; 
Wide spreads thy race from Ganges to the pole, 
O’er half the western world thy accents roll. 
Nations beyond the Apalachian hills, 
Thy hand has planted, and thy spirit fills. 

, Scon as their gradual progress shall impart 
The finer sense of morals and of art, 
Thy stores of knowledge the new states shall know, 
And think thy thoughts, and with thy fancy glow ; 
Thy Lockes, thy Paleys, shall instruct their youth, 
Thy leading star direct their search for truth ; 
Beneath the spreading Platan’s tent-like shade, 
Or by Missouri's rushing waters laid, 
‘Old Father Thames’ shall be the poet’s theme, 
Of Hagley’s woods the enamour’d virgin dream; 
And Milton’s tones the raptured ear enthrall, 
Mixt with the roar of Niagara’s fall ; 
In Thompson’s glass th’ ingenuous youth shall learp 
A fairer face of nature to discern: 
Nor of the bards that swept the British lyre, 
Shall fade one laurel, or one note expire. 
Then, iov’d Johanna, to admiring eyes 
Thy storied groups in scenic pomp shall rise ; 
Their high-soul'd strains, and Shakespeare's noble rage. 
Shall with alternate passion shake the stage. 
Some youthful Basil from thy moral lay, 
With stricter hand his fond desires shall sway ; 
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Some Ethwald, as the fe ting shadows nass> 
Start at his likenevs is the mystic glass ; 

The tragic muse resume he: just controul, 
With pity and with terror purge the soul ; 
While wide o'er transat'an‘ic realms thy name 
Shall live ia-light, and gather a// its fame.” 


In a note to the verse which we have marked in italics the Pee 
viewer most obligingly informs us, that “ Mrs. B. is here forced to 
employ an Alexandrine, to unlosom her fuli soul!” ~~ Ina sub& quent 
part of the poem, we find another Alexandrine— 


** And, roused to better life, his sordid hut forsakes ;” 


but, unfortunately, the Reviewer has neglected to elucidate the au- 
thor’s motive for employing it: we do nut perceive that it indicates 
any remarkable fulness of soul, 


" Imagination, " says the Reviewer, * pictures to the poet's eye 
some ‘sad historian of the pensive plain,’ who, in pointing out 
curious objects to inquirers, will do justice to names dear to patriotism, 
science, and valour.” He then quotes the following lines :— 


Perhaps some Briton, in whose musing mind, 
Those ages live which time has cast behind, 

To every spot shall lead his » arn guests, 
On whose known side the beam . elory rests 
Here Chatham’s eloquence in that lef broke, 
Here Fox persuaded, or here Garr ¢k spoke ; 
Shall boast how Nelson, fame and death in view, 
To wonted victory led his ard ent crew, 

In England s name en fore’ d, with loftiest tone,* 
Their duty,—and too we'll fal fill d his own: 
How gallant Moore,t as ebbing life dissolv’d, 
But hop'd his country had his farce absolv’d. 

Or call up sages, whose capacious mind 

Left in its course a track of light behind ; 

Point where mute crowds on Davy” s lips repos ‘d, 
And nature’s coy st secrets were disclos'd ; 

Join with their Frank.in, Prrestiey’s INJUR'D name, 
Whom then each continent shall pPRoupLy claim. 


The notes appended‘ to the above extract are by Mrs. BarbBauld; 
who, as well as her Reviewer, ougbt to be informed, (what the rea- 
ders of the Antijacolin, and the nation at large, are but two well 
acquainted with) that England was far from being ‘ satisfied” with 
either the progress or result of General’ Moore's memorably disas- 





«| * Every reader wil! recollect the sublime telegraphic dispatch, 
“* England expects every man to do his duty.” 

t ‘‘ IT hope England will be satisfied,” were the last words of Ge- 
neral Moore, 


et ee 
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trous campaign; a campaign which, independently of its dreadful 
sacrifice of human life, left a stain upon the British character, so foul 
and deep, that, but for the subsequent conduct and triumphs of a 
Wellington, would not have been speedily effaced. But, we war not 
with the dead: the errors of the unfortunate commander were, in 
some measure, expiated with his life; they were venerously forgiven 
and forgotten in his death.— We cannot forbear to notice, however, 
that, in this record of ‘‘ names dear to pairiotism, science, and 
valour,” that of Weliington is omitted, nor does it contain the 
slightest a!lusion to the triumphs of the British arms in the Penin- 
sula. Such subjects would have accorded but il] with the gloomy 
prophecies of the author.—It is unnecessary to say more of Franklin, 
cr of Priestley, in this place, than that the latter, instead of being 
proudly claimed by each Continent, is almost disowned by Boru. 
But fiction, and fiction is a'lied to falsehood, is one of the heir-looms 
to which poets claim an inalienable right. 

“* Mrs. B.” the Reviewer tells us, ‘‘ well portrays that mysterious 
spirit, or genius, which walks the earth, at ove period rousing 
nations, from a state almost bordering on that of the brutes, to mental 
exertion, and to all the improvements of science and the arts, and at 
another, by deserting them, occasioning their decline and subsequent 
degradation.” On this passage, we shall only remark, that, if 
olscurily be clearness, Mrs. B. has been most happy in her delineation 
of the ‘ spirit,” which, she tells us, is 


** Moody and viewless as the changing wind.” 


As nearly as we can guess-—for we cannnot speak with certainty— 
this said moody and viewless spirit, is Ader! 

‘* She,” proceeds the Reviewer, ‘ seek: ile the effects of the 
ardour of improvement, in counteracting our northern climate, and in 
the advancemznt of taste, comfort, and luxury. Then, discarding 
history for prophecy, (prophecy again !) She represents the splendours 
of the British Meiropolis, (which now ‘* far outshine the wealth of 
Ormus or of Ind,”) as about to pass away; and she concludes her 
poem with a view of the new empire which, under the auspices ot 
science and liberty, will arise on the other side of the AUantic :" 


‘© London exults :—on London art bestows, 
Her summer-ices, and her winter rose ; 
Gems of the east her mural crown adorn, 
And Plenty at her feet pours forth her horn ; 
While even the exiles her just laws disclaim,* 
People a continent, and build a name : 
August she sits, and wiih extended hands, 
Holds forth the book of life to distant lands. 








* We wish not to misinterpret this prophetic line ; but we presume 
the writer means, the exiles, which the jaws disclaim. 
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* Yet fairest flowers expand but to décay ; 
The worm is in thy core, thy glories pass away ; 
Arts, arms, and wealth destroy the fruits they bring ; 
Commerce, like beauty, knows no second spring. 
Crime walks thy streets, fraud earns her unblest vread, 
O’er want and woe thy gorgeous robe is spread, 
And angel-charities in vain oppose : 
Wath grandeur’s growth the mass of misery glows, 
For see,—to other climes the genius soars, 
He turns from Europe's desolated shores ; 
And lo, even now ’midst mountains wrapt in storm, 
On Andes’ heights he shrouds his awtul form ; 
On Chimborazo’s summits treads sublime, 
Measuring in lofty thought the march of time ; 
Sudden he calls :—** "Tis now the hour !”’ he cries, 
Spreads his broad hand, and bids the nations rise. 
La Plata hears amidst her torrent’s roar, 
Potosi hears it, as she digs the ore: 
Ardent, the genius fans the noble strife, 
And pours through feeble souls a higher life, : 
Shouts to the mingled tribes from sea to sea, 
And swears—thy world, Columbus, shall be free.” 

The Bard dwelis with so much enthusiasm on the anticipated 
desolation of her native country, as to leave but little for ‘‘ the sad 
historian of the pensive plain,” to record. Indeed, she depicts the 
tuins of England with so much more spirit than she describes her 
beauties and her excellencies, that it is impossible not to suspect that 
she derives pleasure from the contemplation of a scene which ‘“‘ a true 
patriot” would shudder but to glance at. Whatever consolation may 
be experienced by the dissenting patriots of the Monthly Review, fram 
the reflection that America tsay become free and rich from the 
destruction of England, we can assure them, it affords us not the 
smallest particle of comfort. And, indeed, had we not a sovereign 
contempt for the prophetic powers: of Mrs, Barbauid, were we not 
aware that what the lady feels stron gly she colours highly, and did 
we not know that her language will often assume the complec tion of 
her wishes, we should be too much depressed in heart and spirit, to 
make a single comment on her despondiug poem, or on her congenial 
critics, who appear to delight sti]l more strongly than herself, in the 
mournful exhibition which she has presented to their view. 

In conclusion, the Reviewer tel!s us, that this Poem “ ismuchshorter”’ 
than he ‘* could-have wished.” We decidedly differ from him Jin 
opinion: we regard its shortness as its greatest excellenve. _ After the 
speciinens which we have given, it would be folly to offer a judgment 
on the merits of Mrs. Barbauld’s yersification. It is, evidently, a 
mere tissue of plagiarism; or, in other words, a miserable travestie 
of Goldsmith ; and we can only repeat, that she would never have 
received the praises which have been bestowed upon her by the 
Monthly Review, had it not beer her good fortune to have been bred 
and educated a Dissenter 
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Since our Jast reflections on the state of Politics, foreign and domes- 
tic, the political hemisphere of Great Britain has undergone various 
changes ; at one time overshadowed with the clouds of faction ; at 
another brightened by the sun of loyalty; now threatened with a 
volcanic explosion charged with a papistical lava, destined to deface 
the fairest fabrics in this Protestant land ; and then exhibiting every 
appearance of a settled calm. The chaotic matter, however, has, at 
length, disappeared, leaving behind it but few of the effects of its 
dangerous qualities, 

To animadvert on all the events which have occurred during this 
period, would require a volume of no ordinary size. But though our 
limits forbid us to trespass so far on the patience of our readers, as to 
extend our remarks on these important objects of public concern to 
such a length as their importance may seem to demand, yet we can- 


’ not think ourselves exempted from the necessity of offering, at least, 


some few observations on the most prominent features of the late 
negotiation. 

In the first place, then, we eBter our solemn protest, on CoNsTITU- 
TIONAL GROUNDS, against the publication of any notes, conferences, 
or correspondence of any sort or denomination whatever, between 
parties whom the sovereign power in the state has summoned to 
render him their services. This is a perfect innovation on the cus- 
tomary modes of proceeding in similar cases, and it is nothing less, 
in effect, than an appeal from the throne to the people! It has a 
tendency, and it is impossible to suppose, that it is not the intention 
of the parties that it should have such an effect, to make the people 
the jadges between the leaders of the different descripticns of politi- 
cal characters, and tlie king ;—thus interfering, in a marked manner, 
with the lawful prerogatives of the crown, and thus throwing into 
the democratic scale, through the medium of the press, a weight and a 
preponderance, foreign ftom, and dangerous to, the constitution of 
the country. This practice, which cannot be too strongly deprecated, 
eriginated, if we mistake not, with Lord Grenville, who, on his des 
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parture from office, in 1807, asked permission of the king, or rather 
insisted with his majesty, to be allowed to explain, in his seat in par- 
liament, the motives which had influenced his conduct in the cabinet, 
and which had led to his dismission. It is true, indeed, that his 
lordship confined this detail to the House of Lords, but he must 
have known very well, that whatever he detailed there would speed- 
ily, through the channel of the newspapers, be circulated throughout 
the kingdom. The effect, therefore, was precisely the same, what- 
ever the intention might be, as if he had himself published a specific 
and authentic account of his transactions in the cabinet, and of his 
conferences with his sovereign. It must here be noticed, that the 
conduct observed by that illustrious statesman, Mr. Pitr, on his 
resignation, in 1801, was the very reverse of this; that, though 
_ goaded, impelled, provoked, by every artifice which political veterans 
could employ, for the gratification of curiosity, or for the more ma- 
levolent purpose of discovering grounds for censure, he firmly per- 
sisted in the silence which he had prescribed to himself, and mag- 
nanimously denied the existence of any authority, in not only indivi- 
dual members, but in the House itself, to extort from him any de- 
_ claration of the motives which had led him to proffer his resignation 
to the king. No; though no longer signalizing his talents at the head 
of the council, this genuine patriot knew too well the duty of a sub- 
ject, cherished too warmly the feeling of loyalty which pervaded 
his generous bosom, to betray the secrets of his sovereign, or to ap- 
peal from the throne to the people ! 

The next instance of this deviation from constitutional conduct, 
within our immediate recollection, was the statement which Mr. 
Canning thought fit to publish of the particulars of that interposition 
_ which led to his dispute with lord Castlereagh, and to the subsequent 
__resignaticn of his lordship, and of himself; a statement of which we 
_ gave our candid opinion at the time, and of which we still retain the 
opinion that it did no credit, either to his abilities or to his principles. 
~ That Mr. Canning, therefore, should, upon the late occasion, have 
" pursued the same line of conduct, or that Lord Wellesley, who, for 
some reason or other, has thought proper to identify himself with Mr. 


Canning, sbould adopt it, was natural enough; but that it shovld have 


been generally observed by all the contracting or negotiating parties, 
is well calculated to excite surprize. And we heartily wish that the 
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public would express their reprobation of this conduct in such sfrong 
terms, as would effectually prevent a repetition of it. Among other 
bad effects, which it hae a tendency to produce, is the destruction 
of all confidence among public men, and the creation of a cautious 
and suspicious character, which precludes that free and open commu- 
nication, which is essential to the establishment of harmony, and even 
of a right understanding between statesmen, called upon to act toge- 
ther for the service of the country. If we mistake not, Mr. Can- 
ning experienced the inconvenience of this wary and unconstitutional 


mode of proceeding, in an interview with Lord Melville, who is said to 


8) 
have strongly protested against any conversation with aman, on matters 
of importance, who was not to be satisfied without committing every 
question and answer, with the caution of a lawyer, and the precision 
of ashort hand wiiiér, to paper. At all events, by whomever ap- 
proved, and by whomever pursued, it is, at once, adespicable and a 
dangerous practice. 
These few remarks our sense of duty has led us to submit to our 
eaders, on the act of publishing the particulars of the late nego- 
tiations between the leaders of the different political parties in the 
country. We now proceed to make some observVations on the nego- 
tiation itself, and om the circumstances con inected therewith. And 
here we-must declare our extreme regret at being reduced to the ne- 
cessity of casting avy thing like censure on sach men as Lord Wel- 


c 


lesley and Mr. Canning, of 


whose talents we entertain the highest 
opinion, and whom we lave been accustomed to consider, the former 
in particular, as possessing many of the qualilies essential to the cha- 
racier of a statesman. Sut, after reading a paper circulated by the 

friends of Lord Ww ellesiey, containing reflections the gost unmerited, 

nd the most unjust, on the late Mr. Perceval, it is impossible for us, 
consistently with our dety to the public, to refrain from marking‘it 
with pointed censure. If Lord Wellesley had really felt the incapa- 
city of Mr. Perceyal to fill the office of Prime Minister, how came he 
fo act with him in the cabinet for so long aperiodof time? His 
Lordship’s acuteness and penetration were never called in question ;— 
he must, therefore, have early perceived the alleged defect in the 
abilities of the Premier, and, had he thought it sufficient to palsy the 
arm of government, and to render their efforts inefiicicnt, is it not 
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natural to telieve, that so warm an advocate for strong and decisive 
measures, as Lord Wellesley, would have protested against his con-, 
tinuauce in office, and, had the protest proved ineffectual in the cae 
binet, would have immediately tendered his resignation? Lord Wel- 
lesley, therefore, allowing bis sincerity in his recent declaration, has 
pronounced a censure upon his own conduct, for it is perfectly clear, 
on his own principles, that be ought to have resigned the moment the 
incapacity of Mr. Perceval becamz apparent to him. It is some- 
what remarkable, that Mr. Canning, in the circle of his friends, 
should have used, at the period of his own resignation, as nearly 
as possible, the same language, and have pronounced the same 
opinien ot Mr, Perceval’s abilities, as Lord Wellesley has pro- 
claimed in the paper in question. It is not, indeed, surprising, that 
two politicians, having the same views, and the same opinions of pub- 
lic affairs, should also entertain the same sentiments of public men ; 
but, connecting all the circumstances relating to the transaction which 
is bhuw under our consideration, and comparing them with the facts 
and anecdotes which have come to our knowledge, we are led to im- 
pute the similarity which we have noticed, not merely to coincidence 
of opinion, but to more direct communication and co-operation. 
And we ave almost induced to give a late date to the discovery of Lord 
Wellesley, and even to withhold from his Lordship the merit of ori- 
ginality. 

His Lordship has, indeed, disclaimed all knowledge of the publica- 
tion of this paper, and we are bound to give credit to his assertion. 
But the denial of course applies only to the expressed consent or per 
mission to printit. For it is difficult to conceive how a paper of so 
confidential a nature as this could have fallen into the hands of any 
one but a confidential friend, or secretary ; and equally difficult is it to 
suppose, that any person of that description would have sent it to the 
press, without, at least, the tacit or implied consent of the noble 
author.—Certain it is—we speak with a knowledge of the fact—that 
manuscript copies of the paper in question were distributed to particue 
Jar persons previovs to the death of Mr. Perceval, when, indeed, it 
ought to have been published, if designed to be published at all ;_ for 
the party assailed would then have been able to repel the charges 
which, either expressly, or by implication, it contains. 

But, let us now ask, in what are we to discover the imputed inca. 
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pacity of Mr. Perceval? The only sure criterion by which we can 
come toa sound judgment on the abilities of a prime minister is to be 
found in the measures of his government. And what do these present 
to our view, in the case of Mr. Perceval? Nothing but a series of wise 
measures in the cabinet, and of successful operations in the field, 
unprecedented, in point of numbers and consequence, in the annals of 
the British empire !—Both Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning, there- 
fore, must excuse us for not surrendering the evidence of our senses to 
the strength of their prejudices ; and for coming toa conelusion, found- 
ed on the public acts of his administration, directly the reverse of 
that which these prejudices have Jed them to form,—that Mr. Perce- 
val was one of the most able, as well as one of the most upright 
ministers, who ever presided over the councils of this realm. And 
we strongly suspect, that recent occurrences have convinced Lord 
Wellesley himself of the injustice of his own opinion ;—the diffi- 
culty of finding a fit substitute for Mr. Perceval, and the vacillating 
measures which have since been observable on questions of the first 
importance, of themselves supply a strong presumptive proof of the 
solidity of his talents, and the magnitude of the national loss.—Indeed, 
on this point, the whole country are with us; as their opinions, 
manifested and declared in the numerous addresses to the Prince 
Regent, fully testify. While, however, we thus rescue the memory 
of Mr. Perceval from the effects of party spleen, we find ourselves 
wholly inadequate to do justice to his character. It was not one of 
those strongly marked characters which force themselves upon the 
notice of mankind ; its leading feature was not energy ; it was cal- 
culated, upon a superficial view, and a cursoty knowledge, rather to 
conciliate esteem, than to extort admiration. Yet, when more 
closely watched, and more deeply investigated, it exhibited qualities of 
a commanding nature. Mr. Perceval, in common with Lord Nelson, 
had a remarkable aptitude in the supply of adequate resources to the 
peculiar exigencies of the moment; his exertions were constantly pro- 
portioned to the occasions which called for their display. Correct and 
impressive on questions of trifling consequence, or of common occur- 
rence, he was strong, energetic, and imposing, on subjects of higher 
importance. At such times, he surprized those who knew him best, 
and exceeded the expectations of his most sanguine friends, His 
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eloqunece, which, at ordinary periods, resembled the clear and smooth 
current, unruffied by the winter's blast, on these occasions burst like a 
torrent on the astonished audience.—In short, they who, at first, 
acknowledged in Mr. Perceval only the intelligent lawyer, were com- 
pelled, at last, to admire the able statesman.—But what gave most 
weight to his authority, and most dignity to his character, was the 
unsullied purity of his mind.—His unimpeached veracity, and his 
spotless integrity, insured belief to his professions, and inspired confi- 
dence in his measures. Indeed, it may safely be affirmed, that no 
living character enjoys, to the same extent, the confidence and support 
of the House of Commons, Of his private character it is difficult to 
say enough, and impossible to say too much, in the way of commen- 
dation. Disinterested and incorruptible as a minister; as a man he 
fulfilled all the positive and relative duties with reiigious scrupulosity ; 
pious without ostentation, moral without sternness, charitable from 
principle, and regular from habit ; in temperance, moderation, for 
bearance, and self-command, he was equalled by few,and exceeded by 
none. Strong in conscious integrity, supported by an approving con» 
science, those qualities which made him beloved while living, render- 
ed him better prepared for the sudden death, which it was the will of 
providence he should experience, than, it is tobe feared, most of those 
eharacters who have passed their days in the contentious struggles of 
political life. 

That Lord Wellesley’s views and opinions are erroneous in more 
points than one, is evident from a comparison of his assertion of the 
practicability of forming an united administration, including the 
members of the opposition, with the total failure of his attempt to 
reduce such a scheme to practice. Indeed, his lordship found, when 
allowed to make the experiment, in his own way, and when intrusted 
with full powers by the Prince Regent, that he could persuade no 
party to unite with him. His unseasonable and unwarrantable attack 
on Mr. Perceval disgusted the friends and colleagues of that minister, 
while the opposite party rejected his invitations, because they were not 
coupled with an unconditional surrender of the whole power and pre- 
rogative of the crown into their hands. What, therefore, had ap- 
peared easy to his lordship, on a distant view, proved impracticable on _ 
a nearer approach. His opinions on the subject of the Papists, as 
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avowed in some of his late speeches, are such as have lowered hin 
very much in our opinion, as a statesman. We hove been told by 


his lordship, that the laws which fixed the +1 & - Protestant 
church, and settled the Protestant succession, t th the bill of 
rights, and all those constitutional securities whi ancestors, at 
the revolution, conceived they had established on a fire and immove- 


able basis, are not fundamental and permanent ; but merely subsidiary 
andcccasional! If this be true, we have nothing settied, nothing 
fixed, in the British constitution. A Protestant Prince may be made 
to give way to a Popish sovereign; the House of Brenswick may be 
called upon to yield the throne to the House of Stuart ; and George 
the Third to make room for the king of Sardinia. It was not) thus, 
however, that the etatesmen of former days read the constitution of 
Great Britain ; it is not ¢ius, that writers on that constitution, have 
represented its fundamental principles, and its tutelary laws! Much, 
indeed, of our veneration would be withdrawn from the constitution of 
the country, if we could for a moment admit the fantastical notion 
that it was liable to change, in its forms and principles, by every gust 
‘of party, by every gale of interest, and by every whirlwind of faction. 
The NoLtumvs LeGEs ANGLIA MUTARI of our ancestors; which, from 
‘schoolboys, we have been taught to cherish as a maxim of wisdom, 
‘must henteforth be rejecied as the ridiculous caprice of an ignorant 
aristocracy, In opposition, however, to such loose doctrines, we 
shall formally deny the existence of any power, in the parliament, to 
elter the law which limits the succession to a Protestant king; and we 
very much question the*right of any existing authority to admit 
‘ Papisis to legislate fur a Protestant church, a Protestant government, 
and a Protestant community. These are questions of vital impor- 
tance. And if the innovating schemes of the advocates for Catholic 
Emancipation were to be carried into effect, none but idiots would 
deny that the British constitution had undergone: a» complete and 
radical change. 

We will not argue with men, who, substituting their own pre- 
judices for facts, belie the whole tenour of historical evidence, and 
deny that thé Popish religion is an encroaching religion. If the whole 
history of the Papacy, from its birth to the present moment, do not 
* incontrovertibly demonstrate this fact, there is not a truth, however, 
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sacred, and however supported, which may not be controverted. The 
same orator, who professes a great regard, forsooth, for the established 
church, has employed all the seductive wiles of sophistry, to decorate 
that church with gaudy trappings, in the same way, and for the same 
purpose, as the Pagan priest adorns the victim which he destines for a 
sacrifice. But for the church, we say, 

Noo tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 

Tempus eget. 

All the steres of his oratorical indignation were ransacked for terms 
of reproof to be directed at an unfortunate tract, published some 
two years ago, containing an historical account of the memorable 
nassacre of St. Bartholomew. We had always been weak enough to 
believe that history was the best guide and instructor of the human 
mind, in its efforts to acquire useful Knowledge of men and nations. 
It had always been held out to us as a beacon to direct our path; and 
the propriety of selecting appropriate passages, as lessons to teach 
us what to pursue, and what to avoid; what tovalue, and what to 
reprobate ; had been early impressed upon us. And, we confess, that 
we are by no means disposed to abanden our early impressions, from 
the new light which this parliamentary meteor has cast upon the 
subject, He is no fixed planet to guide the weary traveller to his home ; 
but an ignis fatuus to divert him fron: the right path, and to lead him 
into begs and quagmires. ‘To the publication so pertly censured, the 
most mischievous effects are most charitably aseribed; it is charac- 
terized as a work of amost invidious and dangerous nature ; as risquing 
the domestic peace and tranquillity of the country; as a lase device 
intended to infuriate the minds of the ignorant and vulgar mob. 
While we shall ever reprobate, as unjust and unchristian, the imputa- 
tion of such horrible motives, to men who seek only to guard the 
members of the Protestant church against the dangers of Popery, by 
shewing them what effects it has produced where it has reigned with 
undisputed sway; we shall also endeavour. to quiet the lively appre- 
liensions of this sensitive orator, by assuring him, that there is too 
much religious indifference in this country, at the present period, to be 
roused to any thing like active resistance even of the most direct meze 
sures for the destruction of the Protestant church. But while he is 
so feelingly alive to the peril to which he vainly imagines. the cause of 
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Popery to be exposed from the publications of Protestant writers, he 
is most stoically callous to the dangers which assail the Protestant 
church, from the publications of Papists ; in which that church is con- 
demned as heretical, and all its members most piously consigned to 
eternal damnation! Not a word of reproof could he afford to bestow 
on those busy spirits in Ireland, who have recently re-published Ward's 
errata of the Protestant Bible ; in which our version of the sacred 
scriptures is stigmatized as erroneous, and the word of God is rendered 
subservient to the interests of Popery! Neither this, nor a hundred 
other publications of a similar tendency, all calculated to excite a 
strong abhorrence of Protestants and of Protestantism, which have 
been circulated in Ireland, with incredible industry, by the Papists, and 
introduced into all their seminaries, were honoured with the slightest 
notice by this consistent champion of the Popish cause. Such con 
duct would have been natural, would have been right and proper, 
in a Catholic convention ; but in a Protestant senate it exceeds credi- 
bility, and must have been seen to be believed. We trust, however, 
that the champions of our church, true to the creed of their forefathers, 
and faithful to their principles, will rot be deterred by the petulant 
philippics of a querulous partisan, from exerting every effort to guard 
her against the formidable dangers to which she is now exposed from 
the innovating spirit of the times. 

That no doubt might be entertained as to the extent to which this 
orator, who presumptuously calls upon us to despise the lessons of his- 
tory, and to reject the fruits of experience, would carry his proposed 
concessions to the Papists, at the expence of the Protestants, he 
asserted, that ‘‘ the admission of one hundred Catholic gentlemen” 
(we request him to refer to his Lexicon before he misapplies this term 
again) “ into the House of Commons could not be so dangerous, as giv- 
ing the elective franchise to three hundred thousand Catholics in the 
lower ranks of life; and yet the elective franchise has been already 
conceded!” We shall not dispute about comparative degrees of 


danger ; it is sufficient for us to know, that this confession admits that 
the measures which he approves would be dangerous to the state; and 
that it is the primary duty of our representatives to guard the state 
from all danger whatever. It isa new principle of legislation truly, 
reserved for the illuminated statesmen of modern times, to support the 
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adoption of one dangerous measure, by a reference to the existence of 
another measure still more dangerous. We should be glad to see this 
new principle unfolded, developed, and expounded, in some quaint 
metaphysical disquisition in the Quarrerty Review. It is a dis- 
covery which exceeds in theoretical ingenuity, however it may fall 
short in practical utility, any of the late discoveries of Sir Humphrey 
Davy ; and bids fair to render its author equally conspicuous in the 
annals of Fame. 

It is rather too much, however, after this admission, to be told in 
reply to the demand for securilies, that there was no danger to provide 
against. We demand no securities for the Protestant succession and 
Church, but those which the provident vigilance, and sober wisdom, 
of our ancestors have deposited in the statute-book of the realm. 
The existence of those securities. is to us a sufficient evidence of the 
existence of danger. It is an insult to Englishmen, to any one, 
indeed, who has read the history of this country, to call for a specifi- 
cation of the dangers of Popery to a Protestant state! If Mr. Can- 
ning object to the massacre of the Protestants in France, asa proof in 
point, will it offend his delicate nerves to be reminded of the fires in 
our Smithfield; or does he wish, in his sweeping innovations, to 
expunge, from the Protestant calendar, the fifth of November, 
and to fill up the void with the name of Saint Benedict ? ~ But he 
should have been told, that it is the business of those who demand the 
removal of existing securities, to shew what substitutes they propose 
to provide in their stead. And here is the great stumbling block of 
all the advocates for Popish emancipation. Mr. Pitt, whose great 
mind was long and anxiously directed to this subject, had never been 
able to devise such securities, though he had certainly persuaded him- 
self that they might be devised. When Mr. Canning ventured, 
therefore, to assert, that ‘‘ he had to number Mr. Pitt as the advo- 
cate of this cause,” he, so far as the assertion related to this one 
point, asserted truly; but if he meant to insinuate, as the time of 
his introducing the expression seems to imply, that Mr. Pitt would, 
at this period, and under these circumstances, have pleaded the cause 
of Popish emancipation ; or that he would, at any time, or under any 
circumstances, have agreed to an unconditional surrender of our pre- 
servative laws, and to an unqualified admission of Papists to political 
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power; the whole tenour of his public conduct, and ail his recorded 
declarations in yeference to that subject, supply a full contradiction to 
such ipsivuatin, and a satisfactory proof that the contrary was the 
fact. Does Mir, Canning imagine that he is able to invent securities 
whieh eluded ihe sagacity of Mr. Pitt's comprehensive mind ? if he do, 
he nvast have a much higher notion of his own faculties than the pub- 
lic, we can assure him, are dispose] to entertain; and if he do not, 
he must either have abandoned the only principles upon which 

Pitt ever supported ihe Popish cause, or be subjected to the grave 
imputation of having excited hopes which he knew must be vba 
aud expectations which he was sensible must be disappeinted. But 
he does differ, essentially and radically, from Mr, Pitt, for, even 
afier admitting the danger of concession, as before shewn, he broadly 
declares, that ‘‘ he saw no danger ;"-«+a Aathiestion. much more easily 
made than credited---snd evidently calculaied to conceal his conscious 
inability to provide any adequate security for the Protestant Establish- 
ment. Another Irish advocate for-the Papists, adverting to the 
nature of this danger, observed, ‘if the Pope controlled the church, 
tt remained to Le proved that the church had any power over the laity,” 
thus admitting the existence of danger in the influence of the priest- 
hood over the people, but denying the existence of such influence. 
Now, let Mr. Canning answer his friend on this point; his declara- 
tion is direct and positive—** The priests, it was said, hada powerful 
influence over the peasants. Most certainly they had, and so surely 
they ought to have.” Mr. M. Fitzgerald, therefore, ought in cou- 
sistency either to have combated this assertion of his colleague, or to 
have directly admitted, what he had indirectly acknowledged, that it 
was productive of danger to the Protestant Church. Mr. Canning 
goes further, and allows this influence to be ercessive, taking care, 
however, to impute its excess ‘ to the poverty and persecution of the 
priesthood.” As to their poverty he knows full well, that a proposal 
was made to meliorate their situation by an allowance from the go- 
vernment; but that they refused the proffered boon, which has 
even been mae, in the Catholic Committee, the subject of crude 
sarcasm, and of bitter invective. As to persecuiion, they are much 
rather the ivstruments than the o/jecls of it, andno man, who vaiued 


public character as he ought, would have made an assertion which 
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had no foundation in fact, and have libelled a Protestant government 
and legislature, merely to gratify the prejudices of Irish. Papists. 
Indeed, it is impossible not to observe, that of the fourteen or fifteen 
members who spoke in favour of Mr. Canning’s motion, eleven were 
hrishmen, and that the subject was argued as an Jrish question, -with- 
out reference to the general feelings or interests of the’ British 
public, ‘ 

The unfortunate resolutions of the Catholic Committee, at Dublih, 
coupled with the express renunciation, by Mr. O'Gorman, of all 
connection between Mr. Canning and the Papists; and with a pe- 
remptory declaration, that nething less than an absolute, unqualified, 
unconditional, concession, admitting them, without restriction or 
reserve, to a full participation of political power, which they do not 
solicit as an indulgence, but which they claim asa right, would sa- 
tisfy the Papists, or even be accepted by them ;—these public facts, 
occurting immediately before the time fixed for Mr. Canning's mo- 


} 


tion, would have greatly embarrassed any politician who was not 


previously resolved to make every circumstance’ bend to his own 
system, and to endeavour to acquire popularity at whatever expence. 
But Mr. C. artfully endeavoured to evade w 
power to deny. Fe laboured to persuade the House, and the public, 


lyst it was not in his 


that these were the sentiments only of a fewof the most forward 
and clamorous Papists, who, he was forced to confess, had ulterior 
objects in view. It is for us, however, to remind the public, that 
these were the sentiments unanimously professed ard-proclaimed by 
the Popish Convention, being the representative body of the aggre- 
gate mass of the Popish community in Ireland, selected, no doubt, 
fur their knowledge, abilities, and principles, and speaking, as they 


themselves declared, the opinions and feelings of the general body. 


' And it should not be forgotten, that the declarations in question were 


made in the presence of Lord Fingal, and of other’ distinguished 
persons, who are generally represenied as the most moderate, and 
best-disposed, of the Papists, and that not one word of dissent or dis- 
approbation fell from them, at this declaraiion of Mr. O'Gorman, 
(who was a distinguished member of the Popi-h Convention) but that, 
on the contrary, it was received with joud and ; eneral applause. So 
far, then, from there being any reason for the limited point of view 
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in which it suited Mr. Canning to consider this circumstance, there 
is every reason to believe, if the concessions which he proposes were, 
in an™unlucky hour, to be granted, that these very forward and 
clamorous advocates would be returned tothe Imperial Parliament, on 
the first election after the New Revotution! ! 

In his motion, Mr. Canning professed one of his:objects to be such 
an adjustment as would be. conducive to the stability of the Protestant 
establishment, and, in his reply, beéxpressly declared that his resolu- 
tion was meant to strengthen the Protestant establishment, and, hear 
it, and blush, ye wise men of Gotham! ly consigning it tothe 
tutelary guardianship of Popish legislators!! By what process, by 
what revolutionary operation of the human mind, these ardent 
Papists are to be brought to guard and to secure a church, which they 
consider as leading its members to certain and eternal perdition, it 
is not possible fora mind less ingenious than his own to imagine. 
And, as he did not condescend to say one word upon this subject in 
his speech, we must suppose that he has reserved this grand arcanum, 
this mighty state secret, this political philosopher's stone, for some 
future occasion, when the House and the public may be more ripe’ 
for itsteception. Till then, he must be content to have his declara- 


tion considered, by all grave, serious, and sober-minded, persons, as 


the result of political empiricism, as a solemn mockery, as an insult 
to the understanding of the Protestant public. 

When a sian, claiming to bea statesman, forgets himself so far, 
as to talk of Catholic Ireland, he must bear to be told, that no such 
country is acknowledged by the British constitution; that by the union, 
the perpetuation of Protestant Ireland, by the ascendancy of the 
Protestant Church, is solemnly guaranteed; and that, therefore, such 
language is not’only improper and incorrect, but highly unconsti- 
tutional, and calculated only to foster the most erroneous impressions, 
and to cherish the most destructive prejudices. In fact, so far from 
taking a statesman-like view of this important and comprehensive 
question, all his efforts tended to narrow the subject in all its bearings, 
to sacrifice the rea/ interests of the Irish people to the pride and 
ambition of the Popish aristocracy, and so to raise a political party 
in Parliament, which would secure the preponderance to any set of 
men whose cause they might chuse to espouse. The mischiefs te 
which this dreadful innovation would) lead, though plain to be seen, 
would be incalculable in its effects. The same system which the 
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elective franchise, inconsiderately granted to the Papists, has introduced 
at elections, with respect to influence on the minds of representatives, 
would then be introduced into Parliament, and give birth to the same 
influence on the minds of political leaders; and thus, as many Irish 
members are now led to support the partial interests of Popery against 
the general interests of this Protestant empire, would the different 
parties in the House be then induced to support any further views 
of the Papists, in erder to secure the votes of their members. We 
cannot enter further upon this subject ; it opens to our viewa wide 
field of argument, which, we hope, before the next session of parlia- 
ment, will be fully explored. 

Though we cannot but condemn the introduction of this question, 
after the subject had been largely and repeatedly discussed by parlia- 


ment ; though we be fully persuaded that the effect to be produced 


by it, will be the very reverse of that which the mover professed to 
have in view ; and though it be our deliberate and unalterable opinion 
that no securities can be devised for the stability of the Protestant 
Church and succession, by human ingenuity or wisdom, equally safe 
and effective with those which already exist; we are net sorry, in 
some respects, that the motion has been carried. It will tend, at 
least, to expose the futility of ihetr hopes, and the fallacy of their 
expectations, who have avowed their belief that the provision of 
adequate securities, and the consequent avoidance of all danger, are 
matters of facility. While we feel a confidence in the declarations 
of such men‘as Mr. Bankes, whoexpressly ‘‘ stipulated for the most 
ample security for the Church establishment, in all its integrity ;” 
and who ‘therefore stands pledged to oppose any innovation.which 
shall i.ot fully embrace the object of such stipulation. As to those 
superficial beings who prate on subjects which they do not understand, 


“and who assert, without stooping to the trouble of proof, or tothe 
‘labour of argument, that the interests of the country require conces- 
‘sion, when they shall condescend to shew on what foundation ‘so 
-tidiculous an assertion is supported, we pledge ourselves to expose 


their ignorance, to chastise their presumption, and to correct their 
errors. Atpresent, we shall merely call to their. recollection she 
rite, but' useful, adage, ne sutor ultra crepidam. 

We have ‘ho room to expatiate on other parliamentary proceedings, 
particularly on the suspension of the Orders in Council, which is 
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certainly a bold experiment, pregnant with danger to our commer- 


cial interests, and to our maritime rights ; and which, we fear, will 
not be even productive of the desired effect. The spirit of the 
American government has been so essentially hostile and aggressive, 
that we much doubt whether any further proof of a conciliatory spirit, 
on our part, will operate a change in its disposition. Still the experi- 
ment may be worth the trial, and we shall wait with anxious impa- 
tience for the result. 

The attention of the House has been. very properly. called to the 
licentious practices, and the dishonourable conduct, of the French pri- 
soners. We hope an immediate inquiry will take place, so as to ascer- 
tain the precise number of foreiguers actually resident in the kingdom. 
We believe that number to have been greatly exaggerated, not less so, 
than the reported aceount of the number of foreigners in our land 
and sea-service ; in the latter alone it has been rated at 50,000, which 
must be a gross exaggeration. In this enquiry, a line of distinction 
should be drawn between Portuguese and Spaniards, and other fo- 
reign@rs, as well ag between those foreigners who emigrated before 
the peace of Amiens, and those who have established themselyes here 
since that period. Certain it is, that the enemy has numerous spies and 
agents in this country, and none more dangerous than those licensed 
emissaries, the foreign singers, dancers, and musicians, who are che- 
rished and rewarded by the world of fashion, to the depression .of 
native genius, and tothe discouragement of native talent. These, to 
a man, should be dismissed ; from the very nature of their connec- 
tions and pursuits, they are the most effective of all agents ; and it, is 
a national disgrace to encourage, or even to tolerate, them. 

We cannot conclude, without offering our congratulations to the 
public on the formation of a ministry, which includes several cf the 
most, zealous and consistent friends and supporters of the Protestant 
Church ; and never, surely, bas there been a pericd, since the revolu- 
tion, at which that church, and the Protestant interest, stood so nuch> 


in need of support. Let, however, Protestants be but true to them-» - 


selves, let them but unanimously and firmly declare their sentiments 
to Parliament, let them but repeat the manly declaration of their 
rude forefathers— “‘ NOLUMUS LEGES ANGLI® MUTARI, and the 
daring hand of innovation will yet. be, checked, the wisdom of our 
ancestors will still continue to be our guide, and the perpetuity of the 
Protestant succession will still be secured ! 
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